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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The Panama Canal Inquiry—The Philippine Tart! Bill—Senator Til. 
man’s Attack on the President —Venezuela— The Libetal Majotity tn Eing- 
land Grows—Fallieres Elected President of Frante—The Miotoccan 
Conference—Constitutional Government in Persia. 


a st 


Miss Alice Roosevelt and Congressman Longworth (PORTRAITS) 
The Social Revolution in Russia . . OUR CORRESPONDENT 
Song (Poem) . . . . . . LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 
Japan as a World Power... .. . GOUNT OKUMA | 
The Ethics of Our Village . . . . LYDIA K. COMMANDER 

The Music, Art and Drama of the Month . . 2... 2.4 
What Is Your Name? .. .. . LAURA ALTON PAYNE 


The Man Behind the Plow (Poem). . . - HARRY H. KEMP 
2a 


EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 
The British Elections Flashlights tn the Jungle 
Marshall Field 
Big-Endians and Little-Endians 
Feeding the Birds in Winter 
More Tainted Money 
Governor General Wright 
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HOW I GREW FALL 


A Startling Story Which Will Interest 
All Who Vho Are | Short 


The Height of Either Sex Ca Increased from 
Two to Five ther Sex Can Quickly be Results Can 
BeA — at Home Without the K nowl- 
edge of Your Aveasdhn iene Intimate Friends. 


The Free Book : Tells Yc You All About It 


MR. K. "LEO MINGES 


Inventors, scientists and physicians have for years been 
trying to find some pees w uerehy the height of an indi- 
vidual could be increased, and up to the last few years 
have met with failure. It remained for a comparatively 
young man, Mr. K. Leo Minges by name, to discover what 
so Fn A ene had failed to do. 

inges resides in Rochester, N. Y., and has de- 
voted the best part of his life in studyin and experiment- 
ing on the Cartilage, and his great efforts have at last 
been crowned with success. A large company, composed 
of Rochester’s leading citizens, has been formed for the 
purpose of placing Mr. Minges’s discovery and inventions 
fore the public, so that now it is possible for any lady 
or gentleman who is short to increase her or his height 
from two to five inches. These results are absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Mr. Minges has successfully used his method on him- 
self, and has grown from a short, stunted boy to a hand- 
some, robust man of six feet one inch in height. Thou- 
sands of people living in all parts of the world are usin 
his method with equally as startling results. Let us sen 
you the absolute proof of the above statements. We have 
just issued a beautifully illustrated book, entitled “How 
to Grow Tall,” which contains information that will sur- 
bei you. Ten thousand of these remarkable books will 

ven away absolutely free of charge in order to in- 

uce them. If you fail to receive a copy, you will al- 
oa regret it. is great book tells how Mr. Minges 
made his wonderful discovery. It tells how you can in- 
crease your height and build up the entire system. It 
contains the pictures and statements of many who have 
used this method. After you receive this book you will 
thank us the longest day you live for having placed within 
your reach this great opportunity. 

Remember, a postal card will bring it to your very 
door, all charges prepaid. All correspondence strictly con- 
fidential, and sent in = envelopes. If you wish a free 
copy of this book and the proof of om claims, write to- 
day. Address the Cartilage Co., 383 A , Unity Building, 
Rochester, N. Y 





The National Life Insuran 
Company 


OF VERMONT. 


January ist, 1906. 56th Annual Stateme 
. - $ 3,821,752 


aad 7 441.6 66 
26,318,18 

= 34,519,093 

- 145, 480,90 


HOME OFFICE, MONTPELIER VERMONT. 
OFFICERS. 
JosEerx A. De Born, President. 
JaMeEs T. a Vice-Presiden 

JAMES ey 2nd Vice-President, 
Osman D Secretary. 

Harry M. CUTLER, Lag 4 

ARTHovR B. nee 3 -D., Medical Director, 


CLARENCE E . MovULTON, Actuary. ‘ 
FRED A, HOWLAND, Counsel. 


DIRECTORS. 
Joseph A. DeBoer, 

dohn G. McCullough, 

Harry M. Cutler, 
James B. Estee, 
William W. Stickney, 
James L, Martin, 

ge M. Powers. 


PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS, 
Income Assets 
$3,357,355 $13,542,8658 
7,441,666 34,519,093 
insurance in 


; Surplus 
$1,658,536 $69,723,604 
3,821,752 145,480,9¢ 


—THE— 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Organized March 28d, 1883. 





Fifty-third Annual Statement, January 1, 1906. 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices,.........ccsesessceeees 
Bonds and M 
Stocks and Bonds... 
Loans on Call........+. 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Interest Due and Accrued 





surance. 
Unpaid, Taxes, Commis- 
sions aa All Other gman éeee 
PLUs.. wet etedasecbcsceceel 492,716.2 
$2,884,647. 


Ratio of Losses and Expenses to Premiums 
for the Year, 86.55 per cent. 
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MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, President. 


FREDERICK H. WAY, F. H. DOUGLASS, 
Secretary. General Agett. 


W. H. BROWN, B. W. LYON, Assistant Secretariet 
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The New Library 


SIX CHARMING GIFT BOOKS 


The Review of Reviews 


A TWO-YEARS’ SUBSCRIPTION | 





A Few Golden 
Opinions of 
Dr. Van Dyke's 
Great Service 









poem, but who find 
rest and inspiration from 
the briefer utterances ot 
the great pocts, and yet 
who have never had the 
opportunity or the leisure 
to cull from the world's literature the 


briefer 's best worthy to be cherished 
as friends or even studied as the utter. 
ances of To such this 


Poet 
series will serve a useful purpose, 
many, I hope, will join me in thanking 
giving the series to the world." 
LYMAN ABBOTT, “The Outlook” 


“I have tried Dr. Van Dyke's ‘Little 
es of Poetry’ on a girl of fif. 
teen, an experienc .and an old 


ed matron 
man; and all three found it a delightful 
. Tinfer that it is going to be 
avery serviceable anthology; and I am 
sure that the wide sale of such a collec- 
tion is an encouraging sign. It is a real 
pleasure to have the li volumes al- 
ways at hand." CHARLES W. ELIOT 
Harvard University 


“Permit me to thank you for the ‘Little 
Masterpieces of Poetry,’ which seems to 
beabout the most valuable merchandise 
ever put up in smali packages.” 

GEORCE ADE 


“I know of no more complete and de- 
lightful selection of the best in poetry 
than that which you offer the public in 

charming volumes ‘Masterpieces 
of Poetry.’ ”* 

MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 
“The work isa skilful condensation 
of many volumes and ‘has a value. of its 
own. A library one can put in one's 
dress-suit case, ard is a good thing to 


ve. 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 








OVER 500 MASTERPIECES IN VERSE 


Out of all the flood of books and_ sets of book. that proceed from the presses in baffling multitude, once in a while 
there comes a work that the world has been waiting for, that is so perfectly adapted to people's intellectual needs, 
so much better than previous efforts in the same field, and so available for every thinking man and woman, that 
itclaims a place at once as a popular classic. 

The poems range from English ballads of unknown date down to Bret Harte an 
libraries of poetry that have been published, we 
tautiful form, its new classification, and, chief of all, because of Dr. 
selection the best thonght available from the poet, critic and scholar best fitted to select the poetica 


pieces of the English latiguage. 








































ror OOF 


r IN STAMPS 


of Poctry 


Balance, 50 cents a 
month for 12 months 











HENRY VAN DYKE, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


R. VAN DYKE and his staff have searched thousands of volumes,—in fact, the 
whole field of American and English poetry,—to find just those particular s 
that you want and that every household ‘ought to have at hand just where father, 

mother or children can easily get at the most beautiful productions of the master artists 
without wading through great libraries of books to pick them out. As Dr. Van Dyke 
himself puts it, these’six volumes contain ‘‘the finest and.most. readable poems, arranged 
in the clearest and most readable order; and the best fruit .of the mind and heart of our 
race presented in the golden basket of verse " 


“639 SELECTIONS 


The Flower of 
the English 
Language 


Americans, who do not have time as a rule to read try, will find the Masterpieces 
a godsend in enabling them to get in the easiest possible way some glimpses and knowl- 
edge of the pan periect poems of our language, knowledge that would otherwise escape 
their busy life. 






Such is the Masterpieces of Poetry, just published. 
Stevenson. Of all the 
redict that this will take first place because of its compact 
Van Dyke's labor of love in giving the 
master: 
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Library 
of 
Entire Set Now Ready — Sent on Approval which 

r. withthe Review 

These few fifty-cent payments entitle you to six beautiful volumes with photogravure frontispieces, R mY 

Tom the press of DeVinne, containing the Syn of one hundred and forty-six master poets, oy make pa’ to 

— and edited- by Henry Van Dyke; furthermore, to two whole years of the REVIEW . BY ae e : 

1EWS, ler price. Herewith 

There is a beautiful three-fourths leather de luxe edition of this Library, costing only $1.00 a 2. a oe 
uonth for twelve months. 


The Review of Reviews Co. 
13 Astor Place, New York 
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J.M.HANSON'S 
VONGL-WAI ES CLUBBING 


" OFFERS 
‘LEXINGTON. NENTUCKY, 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 














ows 8.00 
The price of this offer after Feb. 
1, 1906, will be $6.50. 








usekeeping 
Or Woman’s ome Companion 








rary 


Cen 
’ ny Wagan Studio 
Cosm Caw na ) 200 Review of 
opo’ ocess te 
Or any magazine in Class A — 








7 
Or any magazine of Class A 
wee To-day 








r s 
Or Pictorial Review 
Worlds Work .......--cccccseee 


Coun: Life in America 
he price of this offer after Feb. 
ist will be $5/50 























Cincinnati Seeskeer (Weekly) 
Cosmopolitan 

Or Lip: ineott’s 
erican Illus 





eat RD te 


883238 33323322333338333: 


Tippineott’s 
Smart Set or al 7 
Outi 








pendent 
Cosmopolitan 
Or Pearson 
Or any sangnaine of Class A 


Leelee tientionibent 





World To-day 
*For each and every starred pertodica 
included in any club, add 10 cents to the 





club price 











3313 $38] 3 Ss 








REFERENCES : The Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., Phoenix National Bank, Lexington, Ky.; all Publishers. 
Address all orders and remit by Personal Check, Bank Draft, Post Office or Express Money Order to 
M H AN SO Eastern Offices: 53-54 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 
. ° Home Offices: 69-79 HANSON BLOCK, LEXINGTON, KY. 


DON'T FORGET to ask for our la ge 44-paze Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. 
It's Free and quotes low pric 8 on about 3,000 periodicals and Club Offers. 
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HOME STUDY ||| The Hibbert Journal 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPRY 


di . hanged. Annual 
Co URS E Ss co Each number comprises 240 OB abe oe ay pote free. 














Subscription, $2.50, post free.’ 
UR School affords 


uary Number :)& 
the home student Principal Contents of the Jan : or? 
an opportunity to pur- Christianity From the Point of View of (oe. Cw ihien 
sue a Complete High Religion. I/7.—Christianity from the Islamic 
School Course under point. By AMEER ALI, M.A., C.1.E. By 
professors | leadin: Outcome of ihe fheological  aeeeme ~ of Our Age. 
American colleges an the’Rev. R. HEBE ON, : 
universitie s. — A or om Sect ae Preaches Salvation by 
Courses in English are ath. AMES TROUP. | : 
given by Prof. Genung, The Working Faith Y, the Social Reformer.—II.' By 
of Amherst; History, Professor HENRY JuNES, LL.D. S's 
by Prof. Wells, of Yale; Christianity and Science. I—The Material Elem 
Latin, by Prof. Hark- Christianity. By SiR OLIVER a. neta, 
ness, of Brown ; Greek, Faith, Reason, and Religion. By F.C S. ene ae 
by Prof. Chase, of Har- Who Makes Our Theology ? By Professor E. RMITAGE. 
vard. An eminent spe-_ Christ and Cesar. By Professor JAMES ives Bh anes 
cialist is at the head of Do 1 Believe in the Resurrection? By F. 
every department. TURNER. 
Students may register Infinity. By ST. GEORGE STOCK. = 
+ at any time and may Religious Knowledge as a School Subject. 
JoHN F,GENUNG, A.M..PH.D jaye up complete PORNELL. MA Piper om 
Professor of English. courses or pursue spe- Are the Clergy Honest? By the Rev. W. MA . 
Ma Ken ee -cial cers. — M.A. we a More. By Mrs. G. H. Fox 
attention is givento students preparing for college. Plea For Mysticism Once More. . G. H. Fox. 
We also offer instruction}.in eombencial and iecuseteus Reviews. Bibliogropky of Recent Litera 
ay oo Bronches, ~ ture. a ie 
ivery redder of THE INDEPENDENT who is in- t free app 0 
terested in home study and correspondence teach- A Specimen{Number will ae — — 
ing is aries to acnd or @ free copy of our eighty- WILLIA 
ta i ; ccunidinseilbintaathe 
a a ety ctares. information in regard to Subscriptions are booked and Single Numbers sold by 
G. E. STECHFRT & CO., 121-123 West 20th Street, New York 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


The Home Correspondence School Or from any good Bookseller, or the Publishers 


WILLIAMS @ NORGATE 
Se ee 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, England 


Oread Institute of Domestic Science. 
School motto, “We learn to do by doing.” ~ 
Normal course is one year. 
Graduates readily find employment. , : 
Good health at end of term. 
nate me aS 
Catalogue Free. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Now Jevecy Miinary Acsiom is he arrest, conviction 
FREEHOLD, N. J y is hereby offered for t ‘ 


R . ee 
Equal to the best, as catalogue w Pe ed ge 4 and imprisonment of any person obtaining 
a : =) | money under false pretenses for subscrip- 
you have a novel, play or collection of tions to THE INDEPENDENT or to any other 


| essays or poems you would like to see pub- | 
lished in volume form, we shall take pleas- || periodical published by the members of 
| 


By A. S. 





























ure in considering the same. Address (with : : 
this Association. In view of the number 


MS.), mentioning The Independent. 
BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY || of frauds now operating throughout the 
country, the public is hereby cautioned to 


WHLISHERS : BOOKSELLERS : : 835 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
—— 
TH E INDEPENDENT | Svb:cribe for no periodical whatever, with- 
| _ 50 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. out first satisfying themselves that the one 


Publisher. * ; a al ie : 
Entered at the New York Post-Office as | Who Solicits their subscription is duly author 
d-Olass Mai! Matter. : 











L Secon P 
ems of subscription, yo in advance, on ized to receive same. 


year $2.00. Single 


. copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. Postage 
Pray Foreign Country in the Postal Union. $1.56 a year extra. 


‘Order for the change of an address should be received one week 


be gre ne to take effect; the old as well as the new address THE PERI ODICAL PUBLISHERS’ 


esiring the return of their masennars, if not accepted, 
t d and add d envelope. cannot, 


Saar cre bea ares responsible for te Petar. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA... 


Ves 


es, 10 cents. 














DON’T FORGET to ask for our la ge 44-pare Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. 
It's Free and quotes low pric 8 on about 3,000 periodicals and Club Offers. 
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Winter’s Summer Garden 
is California 


i Dez best way to get /| 
there ison The Overland | 


Limited of the Chicago, M: 





d about the trip 

[Oo write to one of the 

r indersigned. Complete 

pet: Hformation will be sent 
3 you by return mail free. 


. Sy 


y 


F. A. Miller, W. S. Howell, 
General Passenger Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
Chicago 381 Broadway, New York 
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‘| BUFFALO Kz 
**All the Argument Necessary.” 


The International Journal of Surgery, August, 1905, under the heading ‘* CYSTITIS”’ says : 


“In the treatment of Cystitis water is the great 
aid to all forms of medication. 


is the ideal form 


Mo ‘eover, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in which to ad- 


minister it to the cystitic patient, as it is not only a pure solvent, but has the additional virtue of con- 


taining substantial quantities of the alkaline Lithates. 


Patients should be enc’ uraged to take from 


two to four quarts per day if they can, and the relief they will obtain will be all the argument neces- 


sary after the first day or so. 


**IN URIC ACID DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, LITHAEMIA, and the like, 
ITS ACTION IS PROMPT AND LASTING.’’ 
Dr. Geo. Ben. Johnston, M.D., LL.D., Richmond, Va., Ex-President Southern Surgical and 


Gynecological. Assn., E-x-President Virginia Medical Society, and Prof. of Gynecology and Abdominal 
Surgery, Medical College of Virginia : ‘‘ If I were asked what mineral water has the widest rarge ot 


usefulness, 


I would "In Uric’ Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheu- 
unhesitatingly answer, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER matism, Lithaemia, and the like, its 
- action is prompt and lasting. * * * Almost any‘case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated bv it, 


and many cured 


I have had evidence of the undoubted Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminating 


power of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long continued use to permanently break 


up the gravel forming habit.”’ 


Vo'uminous medical testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 





Q. S. S. CO., LTD. 


to BERMUDA 





ha Twin-Screw Steamship Bermudian, from New 
ork. CRUISE TO TROPICS, 8S. 8S. PRETORIA, 
FEBRUARY1%7th. Forillustrated pamphlets, passages, 
etc, write to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents; 
uebec Steamship Co., Ltd., 39 Broadway, New York; A. 
HOS. COOK & 


hern, Secretary, Quebec, Canada, or 
SON, 361 ea (he ; . 


Thesalt breath of the sea brings health, 





HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
oALWays ac ATLANTIC CITY 
tans ood nf ote of Goal pet Baden, 707° 

F. L. YOUNG, General Manager. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


FREE CATALOGUE of Splendid 
R.B. CHAFFIN @ CO” tne RICHMOND. VA, 








LAKEHw oopyp 


Among the Pines of New Jersey 
A Fashionable and Healthful Fall 
Winter and Spring Resort 


THE LAUREL HOUSE 


NOW OPEN 
A. J. MURPHY, Manager. 


THE-LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 


NOW OPEN 


FRANK F. SHUTE, Manager. 


These hotels are well-known throughout the country for 
the standard of excellence maintained and the select 
patronage which they have entertained for the long term 
of years since the inception of Lakewood as a resort. 


Reached by New Jersey Central Railroad. 


BERMUDA > 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 
THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December to May 
Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, etc., Address 
N. 8. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda, I 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patie received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistaut ysician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Secpital ; visit before decid- 
ing. C, SPENCER. KINNEY, M. ., ‘Baston,’ Pa, 
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Washable Dress Fabrics 


——FOR 1906— 
AT “THE LINEN STORE” 


The assortment is most comprehensive and beautiful, including 
all the important novelties of the day both in material and design. 


a Scotch French Madras, 32 in., 350, 4, 
5, 50c. per yar 


ar pues gert: Hdkf. Linens, 30 in., 90c., $1.00, 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.25 per yard. 


White Embroidered Linens, medium weight, 30 in., 
75c., 90c., $1.00, $1. 25, $1. 75, $2.25 per yard. 


White Embroidered French Piques, 31 in., $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50 per yard. 


White Embroidered Dress Dimities, 31 in., $1.00, 
$1.10, $1.25 per yard. 


White French Embroidered Batiste, 40 in., 85c., 
$1.10, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 per yard. 


French Taffeta Batiste, 27 in., 75c. per yard. 





French Embroidered Openwork Batiste, 48 in., $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.25 per yard. 

Solid sy Yarn Dyed Dress Linens, 36 in., 50c. 
per yard 

Solid Colored Yarn Dyed German Linens, 36 in., 60c. 
per yard. 

Colored French Costume Linens, 45 in., 75c. per yard ; 
48 in., 90c. per yard. 

Colored French Costume Crash, 45 in., $1.50.per yard. 

Solid re Linen Etamines, 27 ins, 55, 65, 75c. per 
yard. 

Black and White Check Linens, 27 in., 40, 50, 60, 65c. 
per yard. 

Fancy All White Linen Etamines, 27 in., 55c. per yard. 


Also a full line of Colors in Rajah Silk and Clifton Bond Taffeta and Taffeta Suitings. 


MAIL ORDERS HAVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d St, NEW YORK 





CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, 





Is a new Fireproof building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 





Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 
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Survey of the World 


Senator Tillman, of South 
Carolina, made an extremely 
bitter. attack upon the Presi- 
dent in the Senate on the 17th, beginning 
with criticism of his policy concerning 
Santo Domingo and then taking up the 
recent forcible removal of Mrs. Minor 
Morris from the White House. The gal- 
leries were full, and among the visitors 
were women who wept while the Senator 
set forth his views of the treatment of 
Mrs. Morris. Some tears were shed by 
the Senator himself. He has not visited 
the White House since his invitation to 
the dinner given to Prince Henry of 
Prussia was revoked, after he had come 
to blows in the Senate with Senator Mc- 
Laurin. In the course of his attack upon 
Mr. Roosevelt he spoke of many things, 
even going back to the war with Spain. 
Reference was made to the alleged at- 
tempt of Mr. Roosevelt to control and 
shape the reports of newspaper corre- 
spondents by threats. The Senate list- 
ened with surprise and disapproval. Mr. 
' Hale interrupted Mr. Tillman, saying 
that, while he hoped he should never fig- 
ure as a general apologist for the Presi- 
dent, the Senator was making most seri- 
ous and defamatory charges against the 
Chief Executive of the nation, and doing 
it without producing proof. . Mr, Till- 
man, he added, ought not to discharge 
his personal feeling before the Senate. 
Denying that he had defamed the. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Tillman offered to produce 
witnesses (in support of his account of 
the treatment of Mrs. Morris) if a reso- 
lution for an investigation should be in- 
troduced. He then decided to introduce 
such a resolution. Senator Daniel (Dem- 
ocrat) sorrowfully appealed to him, urg- 
ing him to cease his attacks upon the 


National 
Topics 


President’s management of his own 
household. But the Senator continued 
for some time. On the following day 
his resolution for an investigation was 
tabled, upon Mr. Daniel’s motion, by a 
vote of 54 to 8. In the New York Sen- 
ate, on the 16th, Mr. Brackett (Repub- 
lican). asked again for the passage of his 
resolution requesting United States Sen- 
ator Depew to resign, and spoke earnestly 
in support of the request, reviewing the 
history of the Senator’s connection with 
life insurance affairs, and asserting that 
he was “an integral part of the most co- 
lossal scheme of public plunder ever in- 
vented by the mind of man.” He also 
said that the Senator was part of “a sys- 
tem of political debauchery whereby 
trust funds were employed in corrupting 
the franchise.” Mr. Depew was defend- 
ed by several Senators, one of whom, 
Mr. Malby, said that the Senator was 
“already wounded, and under the laws of 
war was entitled to the hospital and the 
nurse rather than to the knife of the as- 
sassin.” The Democrats took no: part 
in the discussion, saying that they 
would not assist the Republicans in 
“washing their dirty linen.” Nor did 
they vote upon the resolution, which was 
defeated, 34 to 1, the solitary affirmative 
vote being that of Mr. Brackett. Dis- 
cussion of the Statehood bill, upon which 
the House at Washington is soon to vote, 
has been marked by much bitter contro- 
versy. A considerable number of “insur- 
gent” Republicans stand with the Demo- 
crats against that part of the bill which 
admits Arizona and New Mexico as one 
State. The Republican leaders intend to 
bring in a rule forbidding amendments, 
and their opponents will strive to prevent 
the adoption of this rule, in order that 





184 


the way may be cleared for a rejection 
of the clauses relating to Arizona and 
New Mexico. The insurgents them- 
selves claim to have 64 Republican votes, 
or enough to make a majority when 
joined to those of all the Democrats. A 
vote upon the rule will be taken before 
the end of this week. It is alleged by 
-some supporters of the bill that the in- 
fluence of wealthy owners of great mines 
in Arizona is being used improperly in 
support of the insurgent movement, be- 
cause, it is said, the mine property is now 
assessed for taxation at very low valua- 
tions, and because it will be less difficult 
to control the Government of a Territory 
than that of the proposed State. Reports 
have been in circulation that the Presi- 
dent, in his talks with insurgent mem- 
bers, has spoken of lobby influences op- 
posing the bill in its present form. 
These reports, which excited much com- 
ment, have been, authoritatively denied. 

Explaining the needs of the consular 
service to a House committee a few days 
ago, Secretary Root said that many con- 
sulates were in a defective condition, one 
cause of this being that “consulates are 
regarded here not as places in which 
active and efficient work is to be done, 
but as places in which to shelve estimable 
and elderly gentlemen whose friends find 
it necessary to take care of them in some 
way.” The President was expected to 
appoint “to important consulates import- 
ant men from the different States.” 
Young men appointed could be exam- 
ined, but “eminent citizens” resented 
such procedure. He pointed out that in 
the bill sent to the Senate, the provisions 
confining appointments to the lower 
grades, ‘‘so that we could catch fellows 
young,” and filling upper grades by pro- 
motion only, had been stricken out by 
the Senate committee. The reciprocity 
bureau in his Department would not be 
permanent, he thought, because “the 
making of a system of reciprocity treat- 
ies” did not appear “to have the elements 
of eternal life.” Joseph H. Choate, 
formerly Ambassador to Great Britain; 
Horace Porter, formerly Ambassador to 
France, and Judge Rose, of Little Rock, 
Ark., formerly president of the American 
Bar Association, have been chosen to 
represent the United States at the com- 
ing peace conference at The Hague. 
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It has practically been 
hone eee decided by the Commis- 

sion. that the greater part 
of the canal work shall be done by con- 
tract. This was made known by Chair- 
man Shonts on the 2oth, in an address at 
Cincinnati. Probably the work will be 
mapped out in sections two or three 
miles long, and bids for these sections 
will be invited. Chief Engineer Ste- 
vens, testifying before the Senate com- 
mittee, last week, said that there was no 
difficulty about obtaining negro laborers 
from the West Indies, but they were un- 
satisfactory, their effectiveness being 
only about twenty-five per cent. of the 
effectiveness of average ordinary labor in 
the States. He thought Chinese should 
be used, and that the application of the 
eight-hour laW and the Chinese Exclu- 
sion law to the Canal Zone should be 
prevented by legislation. Mr. Stevens 
was followed by Mr. Poultney Bigelow, 
who was examined as to the sources of 
the statements made in his recent arti- | 
cle. He explained that he had visited 
more than a hundred unsanitary shacks 
or shanties in or near Colon and had 
talked about the situation with hundreds 
of persons before going to the Isthmus 
and since his return. He refused to 
name those who had given him informa- 
tion confidentially, saying that he should 
decline if the committee should “put 
him on bread and water” or “even con- 
demn him to Colon.” He made an ex- 
ception, however, in mentioning John R. 
Freeman, of Providence, as one of the 
prominent engineers who had declined 
an offer of employment at Colon 
from the Government. [Mr. Freeman 
has since said that Mr. Bigelow was in 
error about this.] Two or three execu- 
tive sessions of the committee were held 
for a consideration of Mr. Bigelow’s con- 
tumacy, after the law wiider which he 
might be punished had been read to him. 
As he still refused to give the names 
that were desired, Senators Hopkins, 
Knox, and Morgan urged that the 
record be certified to the Senate for 
action. They were opposed by Senators 
Gorman and Simmons, who argued that 
it would be unwise so to proceed at the 
very beginning of the investigation, as 
such severity might prevent some other 
persons from testifying. It was also said 
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that the committee might not be sus- 
tained, as the witness was not under 
subpoena, but had come in answer to a 
letter. Therefore the resolution designed 
to procure the punishment of Mr. Bige- 
low was withdrawn. In his address 
at Cincinnati, Chairman Shonts gave 
high praise to Secretary Taft, and said 
that a lock canal could be finished in nine 
_ years. A considerable part of his ad- 
dress was devoted to Mr. Bigelow, whom 
he called an “irresponsible scandal- 
monger of surprising mendacity.” He 
would express no opinion as to the time 
that would be required for the construc- 
tion of a sea-level canal. The Commis- 
sion, he said, invited investigation and 
asked for it as a right: 


Me 

At the beginning of the 
trial of the indicted beef 
companies and their offi- 
cers, in Chicago, last week, arguments 
were made in support of the defendants’ 
pleas for immunity. Their counsel re- 
lated in detail a conversation alleged to 
have taken place on April 13, 1904, be- 
tween Commissioner Garfield and repre- 
sentatives of the companies, asserting 
that the Commissioner then promised 
that if they would give him the informa- 
tion he desired it would not be used to 
their disadvantage, and under no circum- 
stances would be used in prosecuting 
them. The defendants will undertake to 
show, it is said, that the conversation 
was taken down by a concealed stenog- 
rapher. On the 22d, defendants’ counsel 
read the following passage from a letter 
written by President Roosevelt to Attor- 
ney-General Moody in relation to the 
Atchison railroad rebate case, asserting 
that it supported the packers’ contention 
that the information obtained by Com- 
missioner Garfield’s Department was 
used by the Department of Justice to se- 
cure the indictments : 

_ “With my approval, the Department of Jus- 
tice, with the assistance of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, has for some months 
been endeavoring to find out whether or not 
they can obtain legal evidence of willful and 
deliberate violations of the injunction. If the 
Grand Jury now sitting in Chicago finds an in- 
dictment against any individual connected with 
the packing corporations, it will be because in 
their judgment such legal advice of the viola- 


oe of the injunction has been laid before 
them.” 
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Dispatches from Washington say that the 
Attorney-General will go to Chicago and 
take charge of the prosecution ; also that 
it is expected by some in official circles 
that the defendants’ plea for immunity 
will be sustained. 


In the House, on the 
16th, the bill relating~ 
to tariff duties on im- 
ports from the Philippines was passed by 
a vote of 258 to 72, 57 “insurgent” 
Republicans being associated with 15 
Democrats in the negative. Several pro- 
posed amendments were rejected. Only 
two other Republicans voted with Mr. 
McCall for an amendment declaring it 
to be the settled policy of the United 
States to grant independence to the Fili- 
pinos as soon as they should be capable 
of self-government, By large majorities 
the House refused to make the duties on 
sugar and tobacco 60 per cent. of the 
Dingley rates (instead of 25 per cent.), 
to limit the quantity of sugar or tobacco 
that could be imported at the proposed 
rates, to make all imports from the isl- 
ands free of duty, or to reduce the exist- 
ing differential protective duty on refined 
sugar. When this reduction was pro- 
posed by the Democrats, all the insur- 
gent Republicans returned to their party 
and opposed it. Whereupon the Demo- 
crats remarked that an attack upon the 
Sugar Trust always caused Republican 
factions to unite in defense of that corpo- 
ration. At the end, nearly all the Demo- 
crats voted for the bill, on the ground 
that it was a long step toward free trade. 
By joining the insurgent beet sugar and 
tobacco Republicans in the negative they 
could have defeated it. The bill, as 
passed, admits all products of the islands 
free of duty except sugar, tobacco and 
rice, upon which the duties are to be 25 
per cent. (they are now 75 per cent.) of 
the Dingley rates. It also provides that 
even these three products shall be free 
of duty after April 11th, 1909, when the 
trade clauses of the treaty ‘with Spain 
will expire. The fate of the bill in the 
Senate cannot now be foreseen. In the 
course of the debate, Mr. Steenerson, of 
Minnesota, denied that the President had 
said to him, as currently reported, that 
he would not have appointed his candi- 
date to an office in Minnesota if he had 
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known that the Congressman was oppos- 
ing the Philippine and the Statehood 
bills. 

a 


P A Mayor Dunne’s latest 
y= mone cotapoaltion for the mu- 

seat nicipal ownership of 
- Chicago’s street railways was unex- 
pectedly approved by the Council on the 
18th inst., the vote being 37 to 28. Upto 
that time the Council’s votes had been 
more than two to one against all of the 
Mayor’s plans, and in public addresses 
he had said that he could no longer hope 
for the Council’s approval of any one 
of his municipal ownership projects. For 
months a Council committee had been 
considering a plan for extending the 
companies franchises for twenty years 
upon conditions that would give the city 
about $46,000,000 for the privileges and 
would require the companies to spend 
about as much in improvements. A ma- 


jority of the committee had reported this 
plan, but on the 15th it was rejected by 
the company controlling all the South 


Side lines, altho the other companies 
were inclined to accept it. There seem 
to be three groups in the Council, one 
composed of the earnest advocates of 
municipal ownership, another consisting 
of those who support the franchise-ex- 
tension plan mentioned above, and a 
third party of about fifteen members who 
hold the balance of power and are called 
“free lances” or “gray wolves.” On the 
18th these “free lances” joined the mu- 
nicipal ownership men in supporting the 
Mayor’s plan for the issue of $75,000,000 
of Mueller law certificates to be used in 
acquiring the existing railways. The 
leaders of this group, who have repeat- 
edly been denounced by the Municipal 
Voters’ League, were foremost in the 
debate. . Fhe committee’s minority 
report (for the $75,000,000 in certifi- 
cates) was substituted for the report of 
the majority. At the election in April 
next, the ordinance providing for this 
issue of certificates will be laid before the 
people for approval or rejection by a ma- 
jority vote. At the same time (owing to 
the passage of another ordinance by the 
Council on the 18th), the people will 
vote upon the question whether the city 
shall operate (as well as purchase and 
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own) the railways. This requires a ma- 
jority of three-fifths. It is asserted b) 
the committee’s counsel that the issue oi 
certificates as proposed would be illegal ; 
the Mayor's counsel holds a contrary 
opinion. The Mayor is quoted as saying 
he desires it to be known that there was 
no agreement between the municipal! 
ownership men and the free lance group. 
Newspapers that oppose the Mayor’s 
plans say that certain members, having 
failed to commend themselves to the 
companies by support of the franchise- 
extension plan, decided to turn about and 
show that they held the balance of power. 
On the other hand, it is asserted that the 
members in question were actuated by 
the purest motives. 


ad 


Governor - General 
Luke E. Wright, who 
is now in this country, 
has been appointed Ambassador to Ja- 
pan, to succeed Minister Griscom, ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Brazil. Governor 
Wright’s successor will be Judge Henry 
C. Ide, now the senior member of the 
Philippine Commission, who has been in 
the Islands for six years and has asked 
that his resignation shall take effect in 
June next. * Owing to his excellent serv- 
icé the President thinks he is entitled to 
the dignity and honor of the office of 
Governor-General until that time. It is 
announced that upon his retirement in 
June Gen. James F. Smith, now the 
junior member of the Commission, will 
be appointed in his place. He has al- 
ready been nominated to be Vice-Gov- 
ernor. Judge Ide, a native of Vermont, 
was one of the: American Commissioners 
at Samoa, and afterward was Chief Jus- 
tice of the Samoan Islands for several 
years. A Philippine Commissioner’s sal- 
ary is $15,500, that of the Governor-Gen- 
eral is $20,500, and our Minister to Japan 
has received $12,000. The rank of our 
representative in Japan having been 
raised to that of an Ambassador, Secre- 
tary Root, it is said, will ask Congress to 
increase the salary of the post to $17,500. 

On leaving the Islands for India, by 
way of Borneo, Mr. Bryan said that his 
visit had been very interesting and in- 
structive. He had collected much infor- 
mation, which he hoped to use for the 
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benefit of the American people and the 
Filipinos. He had been impressed by the 
readiness with which the young learned 
to use the English language. His views 
as to the independence of the Islands ha 
not been changed. Mr. Culberson in- 
troduced in the Senate a resolution in- 
quiring whether any member of the 
Commission or any officer of the army 
had become the owner of land, or of op- 
tions on land, in the Philippines. Secre- 
tary Taft sends in reply the statements 
of Governor Wright and the American 
Commissioners (Ide, Worcester, Smith 
and Forbes), each of whom says that he 
neither owns land nor is interested in op- 
tions. The Secretary points out that it 
is difficult to get reports from 3,000 army 
officers, but all of them have been for- 
bidden to use their positions for private 
gain. A bill introduced by Mr. Clark, 
of Wyoming, and said to have the sup- 
port of Admiral Dewey, appropriates 
$50,000 to Edmund C. André, Belgian 
consul at Manila in 1898. It is said that 
Mr. André was very useful in arranging 
for the surrender of Manila after a com- 
paratively bloodless engagement” which 
would save the honor of the Spanish 
commander.——Bids for railways in the 
Islands have again been received. Speyer 
& Co. offer to construct in Luzon about 
200 miles of road, without bond guaran- 
tee, and 160 miles, with guarantee. A 
syndicate, including Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and J. G. White & Co., proposes to con- 
struct, with guarantee, about 300 miles 
in the islands of Panay, Negros and 
Cebu. These offers involve an expendi- 
ture of about $30,000,000. 


] 


The Franco-Venezuela dispute 
still remains at a deadlock. 
President Castro refuses to 
apologize for expelling M. Taigny, the 
French chargé, from Venezuelan soil, 
while France is apparently sounding the 
United States before taking definite ac- 
tion. All sorts of rumors are afloat in 
Washington and Paris, and it seems to 
be the belief that the Administration will 
raise no obstacle if France should take 
any coercive measures short of infring- 
ing upon the Monroe Doctrine. It is 
tumored from Paris that a naval demon- 
stration will shortly take place in Ven- 
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ezuelan waters. In Ecuador a small 
revolution occurred last week. The 
trouble broke -out in a place called Rio- 
bamba, but the nature of the revolution 
is not stated-<in- the dispatches. The 
revolution is ‘said to be in favor of Gen- 
eral Alfaro, a:former President of the 
Republic, who occupied Quito, the capital 
of the Republic, after a.serious fight in 
which 200 people were killed. A junta 
of notable persons met in the Govern- 
ment Palaceyithe same afternoon, and 
formed ‘a néw* government. Rumors 
of a-revolution have also found their 
way to this country from Panama. It is 
said that relations between the Amador 
Administration and the Liberal party are 
strained, but what principle is involved 
is not known. Of course, no serious dis- 
turbances can occur on the isthmus where 
the United States is in complete charge. 

Colombia is now undergoing recon- 
struction, and the situation is more hope- 
ful than it has been for many years. 
President Reyes is a strong character 
and a man of travel and wide culture. 
He has so dominated the National As- 
sembly that it has extended his term of 
office to ten years. In Santiago, Chili, 
a serious riot broke out last week, in 
which ten persons were killed and many 
hundreds wounded. The rioting origi- 
nated after a meeting called to petition 
the government to abolish the import tax 
on Argentina cattle. Finally the troops 
charged the people and put down the 
trouble. A revolution, also, has 
broken out in Rio de Janeiro against the 
Brazilian Government. It is both mil- 
itary and naval. It is said the entire gar- 
rison of the capital has rebelled and the 
squadron in the harbor sides with the 
revolutionists. Hundreds of persons 
have been killed. The Brazilian turret 
ship “Aquidaban” was blown up Mon- 
day of this week and the vessel sank a 
short distance south of Rio de Janeiro. 
It was apparently an accident. 


As the parliamentary 
elections continue, the 
Liberal landslide  as- 
sumes greater proportions than the party 
on either side dared to predict a few 
weeks ago. Already the Liberals have 
a clear majority in Parliament over all 
other parties combined of 29, and with 
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the Labor and Nationalist members, a 
majority of 271 over the Conservative 
Unionists. The 505 members of the 
House of Commons chosen at the time 
we go to press are divided as follows: 
Unionists, 117; Liberals, 267; Laborites, 
42; Nationalists, 79. In marked contrast 
with the ignominious defeat of ex- 
Premier Balfour, is the triumph of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his colleagues in the 
city of Birmingham, which returned all 
seven Unionist representatives with un- 
usual majorities. Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self received 7,173 votes, while his oppo- 
nent, R. L. Outhwaite, the candidate of 
the combined Liberals and Laborites, 
polled only 2,094. In the last election 
Mr. Chamberlain’s seat was not con- 
tested, but in the preceding contest his 
majority was 4,278. This is taken to 
prove that Mr. Balfour would have been 
more successful if he had adopted and 
openly advocated a definite protectionist 
policy like Mr. Chamberlain, instead of 
evading and temporizing in order to hold 
his office a few months longer. Mr. Bal- 
four may yet be returned to Parliament 
in some. bye-election or by the resigna- 
tion of some member of his party in 
a safe Conservative district, but he will 
have lost his prestige, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain will probably be leader of the Oppo- 
sition. In Battersea, John Burns, the 
labor member of the new cabinet, was 
elected by an increased majority not- 
withstanding that the Conservatives and 
Socialists made strenuous efforts to de- 
feat him. In the last Parliament there 
were only seven Labor members. In 
the new Parliament there may be as 
many as 50, not counting Liberals elected 
on a fusion ticket. They will maintain 
a distinct party organization in the 
House, ready to join with any faction 
to secure their own ends. The National- 
ists hope by their aid to obtain Home 
Rule for Ireland ina few years, on the 
comprehensive plan of devolution, creat- 
ing local legislative bodies not only in 
Ireland, but also in Scotland, Wales and 
North and South England. The first 
effort of the Laborites will be to secure 
the overthrow of the Taff Vale Railway 
decision of the Law Lords, which made 
the officers of unions financially respon- 
sible for the acts of the unions. The 
number of votes cast thruout the United 
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Kingdom is greater than ever before. 
The Unionist vote is almost as large as 
in 1900, so the Liberal and Labor vic- 
tories are due to new voters. Owing to 
the way the districts are divided, how- 
ever, the number of candidates gained by 
a party does not indicate the popular vote. 
On the contrary, the Unionist candidates 
have polled more votes so far than the 
Liberals, notwithstanding their loss in 
Parliamentary representation. A new 
feature in the election is the extensive 
use of automobiles to bring voters to the 
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On January 17 the 
National Assembly 
met in the Hall of 
Congress in the Royal Palace at Ver- 
sailles to elect a successor to President 


Falliéres Elected 
President of France 














M. Falliéres, President-Elect of the French Republic 


Emile Loubet, and on the first ballot 
elected M. Clément Armand Fealliéres. 
The National Assembly, which elects the 
President of the Republic, consists of 300 
Senators and 591 Deputies, but on this 
occasion only 849 were present, making 
the number necessary to a choice 425. 
M. Falliéres, as President of the Senate, 
presided over the joint assembly. No de- 
bate is allowed and the members come 
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forward as their names are called in 
alphabetical order and deposit secret bal- 
lots. M. Dubost, Vice-President of the 
Senate, announced the result: M. Fal- 
li¢res, 449; M. Paul Doumer, President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, 371; scat- 
tering, 28. M. Falli¢res then made a 
speech in which he thanked the Assem- 
bly for their confidence and announced 
his intention to follow in the footsteps of 
President Loubet. “If, like him, I ac- 
complish my seven years’ mandate, I 
will, like him, descend unostentatiously 
and noiselessly from power.” 
tion of M. Falliéres insures the contin- 
uance of the same foreign and domestic 
policy that France is now following, and 
he is obviously chosen, not on account of 
any remarkable personal ability, but 
rather for the lack of it. His rival, M. 
Doumer, is a man of much more force 
and independence of character, but was 
not considered so “safe.” M. Falliéres 
has occupied public office in France for 
thirty years, and has always shown tact 
and sound judgment. No scandal has 


attached to his name, even the Panama 


- affair, which carried down so many po- 
litical reputations, left him unstained. As 
he is somewhat fond of show and Mme. 
Falliéres is-a salon leader, he will make 
the Elysée Palace a social center and 
will take naturally to the spectacular 
functions, such as the entertainment of 
royal visitors, which now forms so im- 
portant a part of the duties of a French 
President. His grandfather was a’ black- 
smith and had his forge against the 
cathedral wall in the village of Mézin, 
Department of Lot-et-Garonne. His 
father was a magistrate’s clerk. He was 
botn in Mézin in 1841, and was educated 
at Angouleme and Bordeaux. He stu- 
died law in Paris and was admitted to 
the bar at Nérac, of which city he be- 
came Mayor at the age of thirty. He 
was elected Deputy from Nérac in 1876. 
Two years later he became Minister of 
the Interior under Duclerc, and suc- 
ceeded him for a month as Premier. 
Since 1890 he has been in the Senate and 
President of it for the last seven years., 
Sd] 
, The rapid increase in 
German Election the Socialistic vote in 
Germany has caused 
such alarm among the conservative class- 
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es that a‘movement is under way to re- 
vise the election laws in order to restrict 
the suffrage. In the city of Hamburg 
this has already been done, and was the 
cause of a general strike on January 17th, 
followed by some rioting in the evening. 
A barricade was erected in the street, 
and in the attack upon it some twenty 
policemen were wounded. A mob of 
young hoodlums took advantage of the 
occasion to break windows and _ loot 
stores. Meetings and demonstrations in 
favor of universal suffrage were planned 
in Berlin and other cities by the Social- 
ists, to be held on January 2tst, the anni- 
versary of the “Bloody Sunday” of St. 
Petersburg, but they were suppressed by 
the police. The reactionary action was 
taken in Hamburg because it was feared 
that the Socialists would, by 1910, get 
40 members in the Biirgerschaft, or 
popular house, and could block any 
change in the electoral system, since two- 
thirds majority is required for such a 
constitutional change. At present the 
Socialists have only 13 representatives, 
owing ‘to the complex system of voting. 
In the election for the Reichstag, in 
which the voting is direct, secret and 
universal, the Social Democrats cast 
100,000 votes as against 60,000 by other 
parties, and send three representatives to 
the Reichstag, including Herr Bebel. 
Under the new law of Hamburg, half of 
the Birgerschaft is to be elected by the 
notables and the owners of real estate, 
and of the other half 48 are to be elected 
by citizens who pay an income tax on 
incomes of over $625, 8 by county par- 
ishes, and 24 by citizens paying taxes on 
incomes less than $625. The present law 
in Prussia is still worse. The Social 
Democrats have not been able to elect a 
single member to the Prussian Chamber, 
altho they outnumber all of the other 
parties. 


a 


The International Con- 
ference on the condition 
of Morocco, meeting in 
Algeciras, began its business on January 
16th by electing as President the repre- 
sentative of Spain, the Duke of Almo- 
dovar, upon the nomination of Herr von 
Radowitz, the German Ambassador to 
Spain. M. Revoil, the head of the 
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French delegation, proposed that the 
Conference base its proposed reforms 
upon the triple principles of the integrity 
of the Empire of Morocco, the sov- 
ereignty of the Sultan and the main- 
tenance of the open door. This was sec- 
onded by Herr von Radowitz and carried 
unanimously. The first subject taken up 
was that of the contraband trade in arms, 
upon which the brigandage of the coun- 
try is dependent. The smuggling of 
rifles and ammunition is very profitable, 
and many officials prominent in’ the Sul- 
tan’s court are implicated in it, including 
it is said, the son of Mohammed el 
Torres, the Moroccan delegate to the 
Conference. There was a surprising 
unanimity in the Conference over this 
question, and the five articles presented 
by a. special committee were adopted 
without opposition. Germany agreed 
with the proposal to entrust France and 
Spain with the suppression of contra- 
band trade along their respective fron- 
tiers. The Moroccan customs author- 
ities are to maintain a patrol along the 


coast to prevent the importation of arms. 
The question of who shall control the 
customs, like other vexed questions, was 
postponed to a later date. The next sub- 
ject to be discussed will be the establish- 
ment of a bank and measures for the in- 


crease in the revenue. The business of 
the Conference is much expedited by the 
practice of holding informal secret ses- 
sions for the free interchange of views 
without record upon the minutes. Mo- 
hamed el Torres expressed in a long 
speech in Arabic before the Conference 
the desire of his master, the Sultan, to 
have the assistance of other nations in 
the improvement of Morocco. In an in- 
terview with a correspondent, he sug- 
gested that it might be well for the Pow- 
ers to hold a conference also on the in- 
ternal condition of Russia. 


a” 


A report comes 
from St. Peters- 
burg that a thou- 
sand merchants and priests of Teheran 
left the capital as a protest against the 
administration of the Shah, and assem- 
bled in the village of Shah-Abdul-Azim, 
a few miles south of Teheran. In order 
to avoid a revolution or civil war, the 
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Shah has called a representative assem- 
bly, to be elected by the mullahs, mer- 
chants and land owners. The Shah will 
preside over this assembly, which will be 
called the House of Justice, and will pos- 
sess legislative and administrative pow- 
ers. A proclamation of equality before 
the law will be issued. The causes of the 
movement are not clear, but it is appar- 
ently a result of an anti-foreign crusade. 


J 


A despatch reports ‘that the 
Chiriese Government  pro- 
, poses to put Chinese police 
at the entrance of the Legation Area in 
Pekin, but the Legations replied that they 
were able to do their own policing. That 
so-called Legation Area fas been much 
enlarged since the Boxer uprising, and 
now is about a mile square. It is quite 
a separate foreign city, with fine streets, 
electric lights, telephones and all modern 
improvements. The legation. buildings, 
the new hotels and the private dwellings 
are stately and impressive, and carry the 
impression that the foreigners are there 
to stay, and will be able to defend them- . 
selves in a future emergency. The mis- 
sionary buildings, schools and hospitals, 
with their enlarged compounds, are the 
best and most complete plants in the Em- 
pire. Pekin, says a long resident in 
China, does’ not look like the same city 
it was five years ago. The two main 
streets are graded, macadamized and 
planted with trees thruout their entire 
length. The cross streets between the two 
great thorofares are macadamized and 
would do credit to any American city, 
and the streets are actually lighted. 
Telephones have been introduced and 
other modern improvements are follow- 
ing after. Dr. Hykes, who represents 
the American Bible Society, declares that 
a wonderful spirit of patriotism and 
progress has been developed, under the 
motto, “China for the Chinese,” which 
is purchasing, or canceling, railroad and 
other concessions to foreigners, and re- 
placing the old literary examinations with 
those based on modern ideas; and the re- 
markable thing is that the Empress Dow- 
ager helps this progress. His only fear 
is that China will move too fast for her 
own good, attempting to do in twenty 
years what has taken Japan fifty years. 


Pekin . 






























































ROOKWOOD, THE LONGWORTH HOME 








From Photographs, Copyrighted, 1906, by Brown Bros., N. Y. 


The marriage of Congressman Nicholas Longworth and Miss Alice Roosevelt, the President’s eldest 
daughter, will take place on Saturday, February 17th. We present our readers with the most recent pictures 
of Mr.. Longworth and Miss Roosevelt, and their future home in Cincinnati, Ohio, 





The Social Revolution in Russia 


[This article was sent us from St. Petersburg at Christmas by our special correspond- 
ent in Russia, the same writer whose article, “The Revolutionary Way,” appeared in last 


week’s issue.—Ep1Tor.] 


first being covered with barri- 

cades; I talked with a member 
of the Cabinet. He spoke in a kindly and 
sympathetic way of what he called the 
misled ideas of the working men about 
revolution. The first fruitless effort to 
erect a barricade which would stand had 
been made the day before. “You see the 
troops had to come and shoot them 
down,” he said. 

He also was disposed to take the pre- 
vailing view that the St. Petersburg 
strike was failing and must fail on ac- 
count of the lack of means on the part 
of the workingmen to carry on the strug- 
gle. He seemed not to be aware that 
the St.- Petersburg strike .was at that 
moment keeping from Moscow much 
needed reinforcements for fear of a gen- 
eral uprising here, and that it was en- 
couraging a rapidly increasing number 
of railway men to leave their positions. 
In all that he said he assumed that the 
-working people were acting alone, that 
is, without the support of other classes, 
and without a plan. He was also of the 
opinion that the strike had been forced 
among the working men by the fear of 
a small minority, which it would seem 
from the above was not the case. 

The working people are not alone in 
the present revolutionary movement. 
The leaders of the Socialist party and of 
the workingmen’s deputies, as well as 
the Jewish Bund, recognize that’ they 
need and can rely upon the help of a 
large proportion of the professional 
classes, the so-called “intellectuals.” 

Professor Melukoff, known in Amer- 
ica from his lectures and his book on 
the present “Russian Crisis,” formerly 
president of the Union of Unions, now 
leader of the Constitutional Democrats, 
and editor of their organ, speaks of him- 
self as a revolutionist. calls attention to 
the position of his party in favor of the 
general strike, and gives friendly coun- 
sel to the other revolutionary parties. 
His only criticism of the strike at this 
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moment is not that it is unjustified, but 
that in his opinion it is premature, and 
on this account may become disorganized 
in itself arid also lose the support of the 
“neutral classes.” Let us see, however, 
whether this is actually the case, whether 
the great professional classes are not 
largely and openly on the side of the 
revolutionists, even at the present mo- 
ment.. 

Some two weeks ago at any rate, 
Count Witte was of this opinion. The 
revolutionists, he said, are the only party 
that knows what it wants. He con- 
fessed that public opinion was against 
him. That he was right, a few quota- 
tions from the press will show. One of 
the last articles of the Russ, perhaps the 
most read of all Russian papers, and pa- 
tronized chiefly by the middle classes, 


was entitled, “What Is Needed for Suc- 
cess,” the success in question being that 


of the general strike. What is needed, 
in the opinion of the Russ is the wide 
sympathy of society, not only the passive 
but the active sympathy. 

“Our society is very disposed to political 
sleep. It needs to be wakened up, to be 
brought into agitation so that it also may take 
a part in the struggle for freedom.” 

It advocates a new series of meetings 
everywhere, in which should be explained 
the lying and destructive policy of the 
Government, by which the latter is try- 
ing, by force and by all means within its 
power, to squeeze Russia once more into 
the hateful confines of the old régime. 

The Union of Unions takes an even 
more definite position. It is this organi- 
zation that decided a few weeks ago to 
assess its members one day’s earnings for 
the support of the general strike. This 
is the organization also which, upon the 
arrest of the workingmen’s deputies, de- 
cided openly to take the “revolutionary 
way.” It is composed of unions of all 
the professions, some of them in exist- 
ence several years—for example, the En- 
gineers’, the Lawyers’, the Doctors’, the 
Journalists’, and even the Authors’, the 
Artists’ and Actors’. Very important also 
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are the Professors’ Union, the School 
Teachers’ Union, the Railway Union and 
the Peasants’ Union, all of which are 
members. The Union of Hebrews is also 
part of the organization, as well as the 
Union for the Advancement of the In- 
terests of Women. The former union 
alone, I was told by one of the most 
prominent Jewish editors in Russia, has 
more than 50,000 members in some 150 
local organizations. Having met with 
absolute and complete failure in its ef- 
forts to 5ring the real instigators of the 
“pogroms” to justice, and seeing no 
promise of satisfactory results in any of 
the twenty-six governments where these 
horrible butcheries took ‘place, the He- 


brew Union has also decided to arm its. 


members and to take the “revolutionary 
way.” 

I talked with a celebrated St. Peters- 
burg lawyer, one of the best in Russia, 
who is employed by the Union of He- 
brews to endeavor to trace the origin of 
the massacres. He explained in a long 
conversation the utter futility for him and 
his hundred assistants’ all over Russia 


of accomplishing anything under the 
present autocratic and bureaucratic ré- 


gime. He believes that in every one of 
the twenty-six governments involved 
the Governors either actively encouraged 
or passively tolerated the preparations 
for the “pogroms.” Two he says have 
been changed to other governments ; none 
have been removed. 

Prince Eristoff is one of the most ac- 
tive spirits in the Union of Unions. I 
had a brief conversation with him a few 
days before his arrest. He spoke of the 
Union of Unions as having the function 
during the present struggle of bringing 
the organized assistance of the profes- 
sional classes to the working people. He 
said there was scarcely a town of any 
importance in Russia where the Union 
did not have its representative. Here is 
its declaration on the eve of the present 
Strike : 

“The Government has committed many new 
crimes. It has arrested the Central Bureau 
of the Union of Peasants, of the Union of the 
Post and Telegraph, also the Council of Dep- 
uties of the Workingmen. It has closed the 
Progressive newspapers and proclaimed laws 
that destroy civil liberty. he Government 
is threatening the rights which the people ob- 
tained for themselves by struggle, and which it 
confirmed by the Manifésto of October 17th, 
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Russian style, The liberty of the people -is in 
danger. 

“The Central Bureau and Committee of the 
Union of Unions, declaring a common cause 
with the Council of Workingmen’s Deputies 
in its struggle against the Government calls 
upon all citizens to defend their rights. The 
Government invites us to a struggle; then let 
us struggle. The form of this struggle does 
not depend at all upon us. It depends upon 
the actions of the Government, which, by its 
invasions, is trying to destroy the organization 
of the working people, of the peasants and of 
the revolutionary professional classes. By its 
efforts it is compelling the revolutionary move- 
ment to take an elementary road. If the Gov- 
ernment keeps the power in its hands it 
threatens innumerable misfortunes and blood- 
shed. The Central Bureau and Committee of 
the Union of Unions invites all the Unions 
which compose it to commence a mobilization 
of their forces to be ready every moment to 
take part in the general political strike as 
soon as it shall be proclaimed.” The Union 
then demands the abdication of “the provoca- 
tive Government” and the immediate convoca- 
tion of a constitutional assembly.” 


The Union of Unions is making good 
its promise to aid in the general strike. 
It was largely responsible for the 26,000 
rubles gathered in the first few days in 
St. Petersburg. It was also responsible 
for numerous meetings, by which it 
forced the Government again to resume 
the policy of wholesale arrests, with all 
the resulting hatred and bitterness that 
results when the persons arrested, like 
the members of the professional classes, 
play an important réle in the community 
and have large circles of friends and de- 
pendents. Finally, officially or unoffi- 
cially, the Union of Unions is represented 
in the new Fighting Organization that 
has been formed among the revolutionary 
organizations. The lawyer, the doctor, 
the engineer and the journalist are avail- 
able for many kinds of revolutionary 
work. It is safe to say that the profes- 
sional classes, not to speak of the busi- 
ness community proper, is thoroly perme- 
ated with the revolutionary spirit and to a 
large degree organized for revolutionary 
activity. The working people, then, can 
depend upon the support of the largest 
and most valuable section of the middle 
class. The revolution is being developed 
neither by a handful of agitators nor by 
a mass of uneducated or half educated 
workmen; the Socialist parties are not 
acting alone! 

Nor is the movement without a plan. 
There are deep and widespread differ- 
















ences between the Social Democrats, the 
Social Revolutionists and the Union of 
Unions, but these differences are without 
influence on account of one great salient 
fact. 
unrivaled influence in a different class of 
the population, as far as revolutionary 
organization is concerned. Of one hun- 
dred members of the Council of Labor 
Deputies, sixty-five, it was said, were 
Social Democrats ; the last executive con- 
sisted of three members of this party. 
They are unrivaled among the working- 
men of the cities as a revolutionary influ- 
ence. Among the peasants the Social 
Revolutionists have pretty much their 
own way. Until recently the other So- 
cialist party had no hope of persuading 
the peasants to revolutionary action. 
Among the professional classes it is only 
the young students for the most part who 
are active in the Socialist parties. The 
radical element among the older men is 
to be found almost entirely in the Union 
of Unions, or recently in the Radical 
party, which is, perhaps, the most accu- 
rate political expression of this Union. 

The revolutionary army is divided 
into three independent corps, but there is 
no fundamental conflict in their action. 
It is, then, possible to frame together the 
revolutionary program, accepting the 
ideas of each party in its favorite field. 
Not only this, but the two Socialist par- 
ties have now joined in a common pro- 
gram and tactics, and the Union of Un- 
ions is lending its active support. As 
auxiliaries unwilling to lend active assist- 
ance, but giving a moral support which 
is very valuable at the present time, is 
the independent press and the Constitu- 
tional Democratic party of Menukoff and 
Struve and the Zemstvos. 

“Without the moral support of soci- 
ety,” said Witte, in his interview with 
Mr. Dillon, “anarchy (read revolution) 
will continue, until finally the nation de- 
mands its suppression by force, and it is 
possible that then the principles of the 
Czar’s manifesto will be suspended.” 

Is it not also possible that the ‘nation 
may finally demand the suppression of 
the Government by force, and that the 
principles of the Czar’s manifesto, in- 
stead of being suspended, may be carried 
out of their logical conclusion? The po- 
sition of the press—the Russ, The News 
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Each has an overwhelming and_ 






of the Bourse and Nasha Jisn, as well as - 
the Constitutional Democrats—leads to 
the latter rather than to Mr. Witte’s con- 
clusion. It is only a few months since 
the Zemstvos decided that none of their 
members should participate in the Gov- 
ernment and since the Osvobojdenia 
(Liberty party) was organizing the 
army officers for revolt. 

“The heavy sacrifices” of which Witte 
confesses the revolutionists are capable 
are now being offered for the advance- 
ment of the revolutionary movement. 
The revolutionary party does not expect 
to win without the loss of many battles 
and many men, but it knows that the 
victories of the Government are dearly 
bought, and it also knows that it has be- 
come stronger with each defeat. What, 
then, do the revolutionists expect from 
the present desperate conflict? 

First of all, they hope, by creating riots 
and insurrection all over Russia at one 
moment, by tying up the railroads and 
impeding the telegraph, to allow the revo- 
lution time in such places where it is 
stronger than the Government or where 
the troops are disaffected, to gain the 
upper hand. 

Second, by encouraging revolt in the 
army it hopes to rob the Government of 
a few more regiments, at least. A large 
proportion of the revolutionists are con- 
stantly sanguine that the whole army 
will come over in a very short period. 
This hope seems by no means to be borne 
out by the facts. 

Thirdly, by occupying the troops in 
the cities, the revolutionists hope to give 
the peasants a free hand. The destruc- 
tion of the landlords’ houses already 
amounts to many millions of dollars a 
day, according to the calculation of a 
leading Russian economist. It shows no 
signs of relaxing. 

Fourth, the revolutionary committees 
have also been under a constant pressure 
from the Baltic provinces, Poland and 
the Caucasus, to make a diversion in 
favor df their movements for liberty and 
autonomy. The effect of the general 
strike in all three sections has been in- 
stantaneous. 

Fifth. the attack on the Russian finan- 
ces. With every move on the part of the 


revolutionists, the government’s expenses 
increase, income decreases and credit is 
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destroyed. I hope later to make an esti- 
mate thru interviews with persons 
best informed concerning the extent of 
this movement. The destruction of the 
nation’s credit is apparent to the whole 
world thru the failure of the govern- 
ment to make new loans, and the fall in 
price of bonds. The exhaustion of the 
gold supply is a matter more mysterious 
and less understood. It is enough to say 
that the gold is flowing away from the 
government coffers thru several channels 
at the rate of millions a day. Can it be 
a question of many weeks or months be- 
fore it is exhausted, and the currency of 
the nation is on a paper basis? 

But a military dictatorship or a revolu- 
tion are not the only alternatives for. the 
nation. What does Count Witte mean 
when he says that “the nation may de- 
mand the extermination of the revolution 
by force?” He certainly knows that a 
large part of the revolutionists will not 
lay down their arms without a conflict. 
What does he mean? : 

The answer is found in the permission 
which has been granted by his govern- 
ment to the landlords to hire men to de- 
fend their property. It is shown by the 
arming Of the Union of Russian Men 
under Prince Sharabatoff by the Gov- 
ernor General of Moscow. It is shown 
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by the Governor General’s order creating 
automatically a thousand Czars at the 
time of the general strike. The policy is 
summed up by the Conservative journal, 
the Svet, which advises its readers “to 


help themselves.” The government is not 


relying then entirely on its army; it also 
feels the necessity of declaring a civil 
war. 

With the barricades at Moscow has 
come another ukase, establishing liberty 
for the Russian people. The complete in- 
difference with which the ukase is re- 
ceived, would indicate that the large 
masses of the population have lost inter- 
est in what the government does or does 
not do. That the political revolution (the 
movement against the government) is 
drawing to an end, and that a social rev- 
olution—directed against such large so- 
cial classes as those of the bureaucrats, 
nobility and landlords, has begun. 

If the classes attacked by the social 
revolution are powerless before it, the 
revolution will continue, but if with the 
aid of even a fraction of the army of the 
peasantry and of the unemployed work- 
men of the cities succeed in defending 
themselves, there is no question that we 
shall have one of the bloodiest civil wars 
of history. 


Str. Petrerssurc, Russia. 


Song 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


THE soul of the man who loves 

Is the soul of the woman beloved; 

The glimmer of grasses in dew-time, 

Is the light of her eyes loving-lighted; 
The singing of leaves in the tree-tops, 

The sighings of dusk when day passes 

And stars from night’s peaks beckon stilly— 
What is it that beats in his pulses 

But the voice of the woman beloved 

In the heart of the lover still flowing 
With infinite ebbings and echoes 

And silences sweeter than sounds are. 

And all the glow of earth’s fullness, 

The face that is fairer than beauty: 

And the crooning wind in the open seems 
The voice of motherhood heard in dreams. 


And the woman—to what shall I liken 

The heart of a woman beloved? 

The heart of the nooning; the midnight; 

With its utterless wealth—and unfathomed 

Deeps of tender endurance. 

Waiting within the white threshold 

Of life at the bloom and the day-rise. 

The hand of its lord at the lintel; 

A priestess song-shod and glowing, 

Waiting with aloes and incense 

The kiss that shall kindle the altar; 

Lifting aloft at the fountain 

Pitcher brimming love’s waters. 

And the tread of the sun-made shadows 
seems 

The footfall of children heard in dreams. 


Wasxincton D. C, 





man of Japan not in office. 


statesmen of today.—Ep1Tor.] 


NATION is so like a man; a keen 
A knowledge of his environment 

gives him many advantages of 
value, and in making clear her position in 
the family of Powers a nation receives 
many a priceless gift. This is a difficult 
thing to see, however. Always there is 
one good test. Let us ask in our particu- 
lar case: Has Nippon a voice in the coun- 
cil chamber of the world powers on all 
the questions which are world-wide in 
significance and effect? If she has not 
such a voice, then she is not worthy the 
proud name of being a nation of the first 
rank. And I think we can find an an- 
swer to the question in the brief historical 
review of the growth of our nation. 

In our national life of over twenty-five 
centuries, it is far, very far, from the 
truth that the genius of our land de- 
lighted in closing our doors against the 
foreign lands and people. Quite the con- 
trary was the fact. Ours is the land distin- 
guished with the ready grace in welcom- 
ing the civilizations of other lands, ever 
eager, indeed, for whatever flower of 
alien culture that we could graft upon 
' our old institutions and admire them side 
by side with those that are native to the 
soil. 

True, our country saw the wisdom of 
keeping her doors, for a stretch of years, 
under lock and key against some of our 
alien friends. For it, however, there is a 
reason—a good one, too. 

Years and years ago, like Europe, our 
country saw the nightmare of a dark age. 
It was when the tumultuous disputes of 
swords were at their height that we were 
honored with the visits from our friends 
over seas. Ships of Spain and Por- 
tugal came to Satsuma; then to Bungo, 
then to the modest town of Hirado in the 
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The Position of Japan in the 
Household of Powers 


BY COUNT OKUMA 


[Count Okuma is the leader of the Progressive Party today and the leading states- 
He has filled most of the important offices in the gift of His 
Majesty, including the Premiership. His most notable achievement was when, 
head of the Foreign Office a few years ago, he proved to the satisfaction of even his ene- 
mies that he is the most courageous of Japan’s diplomatists as well as the ablest of Japan’s 
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province of Hizen. And the ships, the 
like of which we had never before seen, 
brought to us men whose complexions 
were quite as strange as the fashion of 
their ships. There was about these good- 
ly. visitors to our shores, however, some- 
thing much more strange than either 
their complexions or their ships. They 
were missionaries. The most famous 
among them has left his name to history 
—St. Francis Xavier. With deep sincer- 
ity and quite eloquent enthusiasm these 
men scattered abroad the teachings of 
Christianity. The number of our people 
who inclined their ears to the teachings 
of their strange doctrines was many; it 
has been reported that the number of the 
converts to the new teaching reached in 
the flowery days of Christian missions to 
six millions. Not only in number could 
you read the success of the work of those 
missionaries, but also in the character of 
the people they gathered to their fold: 
Oda Nobunaga—the greatest general and 
statesman of the age and the Shogun of 
the day—was one of them. 

The people of Nippon—as you can sec 
from this simple incident—were by na- 
ture kindly to the reception of anything 
good that came from the outside; they 
hesitated but little in shifting from the 
old to the new, from what they had had, 
native to the soil, to something that came 
from abroad, even tho they knew not 
where. Our people have been happy in 
that they neither neglect an external 
stimulus nor fail to take from outside 
whatever that is good in advancing the 
civilization of their own country. 

On the other hand, if they wake upon 
a fine morning and find themselves op- 
pressed by an external pressure, the vio- 
lence and strength of their resistance 














seem to pass all human wonderments. 
History would, at any time, give yon 
more than one instance of this. You 
might recall the tall flame of patriotic fire 
which covered the entire land at the very 
mention of the Mongol invasion in the 
olden days. In those days the affairs of 
the land were in a very sad state. Verily 
it was a house rising against itself; here 
an ambitious clan, all consumed with the 
fever for the love of its neighbor’s do- 
main, over there a clan of superb swords- 
men and brilliant 
tacticians drunk 
with the wine of 
conquest and the 
lust for blood; a 
paradise of strife 
and very poor home 
for the angel of 
peace. Nevertheless, 
with the first note - 
of the coming of 
the mongrel horde, 
the thousand § fac- 
tions in death grap- 
ple forgot all of a 
sudden their differ- 
ences. Like one 
man, Nippon shook 
off the fear of a for- 
eign invasion. . 
And this, perhaps, 
helps to explain in a 
measure the reason 
why we took to the 
closing of our doors 
against the foreign 
people so suddenly. 
Now at first the coming of 
the Spaniards and = Portuguese was 
welcomed with open arms and frank 
hearts. At first those missionaries 
were men of sincere zeal ;-they preached 
the gospel of truth; being good, they did 
a great deal of good to the country. 
When, however, the cult gained power in 
Nippon; when among its converts it 
numbered the Shogun and the leading 
generals and statesmen of the day, there 
came to the cause of Christian missions 
in Nippon an unhappy day which saw 
the birth, in the very bosom of the holy 
Church, of an unholy ambition. To come 
into the possession of a goodly land by a 
simple tying of politics and religion is 
not taking as great a trouble as a Power 
is usually called upon to take. The beau- 
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tiful simplicity of this method of conquest 
must doubtless have appealed to the sa- 
gacity of the governments of Spain and 
Portugal. They united them in a rough- 
handed knot. And in the very camp of 
Christian propaganda was conceived a 
bastard which threatened the very life of 
our state. This wild scheme of the for- 
eigners did not escape the keen vision of 
Hideyoshi Toyotomi and of Ieyasu and a 
number of other great statesmen of the 
day. The drastic measures of suppres- 
sion and persecution 

and the decrees for 
the closing of the 

ports of the period 

of Kwan-ei were the 

results. Even then 

the command of Ie- 

yasu to close the 

ports had nothing to 

do so far as the in- 

ternational com- 

merce was con- 

cerned. But the for- 

eigners, forgetting 

themselves more and 

more, insisted on 

taking so keen-sight- 

ed a statesman as 

Ieyasu for a blind 

fool. Under the 

name of commercial 

intercourse, they 

persisted in carrying 

on their black 

schemes, all of 

which finally culmi- 

nated in the Chris- 

tian rebellion of Amakusa. And this dis- 

turbance forced the Shogun of the day 

to place under ban even the trade inter- 

course between the people of Nippon and 

those of Europe. If you, moreover, wish” 
to see the sincerity of the administration 

of the time in this matter, go to any au- 

thentic history of the day. 

Now at the time of the Amakusa Re- 
bellion, the Dutch at Hirado assisted the 
Shogun’s forces against the revolt. And 
after the promulgation of the exclusive 
policy, an exception was made in the 
case of the Dutch. All of which shows, 
pretty clearly, that the ports of our coun- 
try were closed by the administrations 
of those days, not so much against the 
foreign intercourse and peaceful com- 
mercial activities, and against the for- 





eigners as such, but they were closed 
against the enemies of the very: life of 
the State who tried to gnaw their way 
into the heart of the land. Moreover, as 
is well known, the exclusion law of that 
time, nor of any other time, had nothing 
to do with our intercourse with China. 
To be sure, with even these two countries, 
the administrations of a later period im- 
posed a certain limitations, but that was 
done solely for the reasons of coastal 
defense against the other powers of 
Europe. But since the years of the 
period called Ka-ei (1848-1854) many 
foreign Powers sent their embassies to 
knock at our doors, and they did knock 
constantly and with persistence that 
would not take a “no” from any quarters. 
With one voice they, one and all, de- 
manded the opening of our ports. The 
Shogun’s Government took the trouble 
of calling for the expression of opinions 
from some three hundred lords of clans 
on the question of opening the country to 
the international intercourse. Not a single 
one of them expressed himself in favor 
of the opening. On the contrary, they 
all were loud in supporting the policy of 
exclusion—of “driving away the bar- 
barians.” But the ministers of the Sho- 
gunate found themselves powerless 
The foreign Powers were most im- 
perative in their demand and in their im- 
patience did not always take the trouble 
of even being civil to the Shogunate. 
The country was quite as powerless as 
the ministers of the Shogunate. What 
was there for the ministers of the Sho- 
gunate to do?—nothing but to bow before 
the inevitable. They signed, without the 
consent of the Imperial Court at Kyoto, 
a commercial treaty. This brought upon 
the head of the Shogunate the terrible 
storm. This divided the country into two 
parties; one for the Imperial Court and 
the other for the Shogun. And the strife 
culminated in the restoration of the 
actual power of administration from the 
Shogun to the Emperor, and we came to 
see the happy establishment of the new 
régime under the Imperial Government. 
In April of the first year of the new 
régime was issued the now famous five 
articles of imperial oath, Of supreme im- 
portance and significance, it by all means 
ought to occupy the first pages of our 
constitutional history. With the imperial 
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oath was also published the “Book on 
Body Politics.” It is, in many respects, 
a curious document, this “Book on Body 
Politics.” It was nothing more or less 
than the statement of political principles, 
which were the skeleton of the new 
Government. It took place of the gov- 
ernmental regulations of the present day : 
by nature they are the- one and the same 
thing. j 
“Widely we shall call forth public as- 
semblies and all affairs shall henceforth 
be decided by public opinion”’—that is the 
opening article of the Imperial Oath. In 
opening the “Book on Body Politics,” you 
come to this clause: “All the powers 
(legislative, executive, judicial, etc.) 
shall be invested in the Great Administra- 
tion Office.” At the first glance, it would 
seem that we are told, on the one hand, 
that all the governmental affairs would be 
decided by public discussion, and at the 
same time, on the other, that all the pow- 
ers of administration would be vested in 
an office created anew under the impos- 
ing name of the Dai-jo-kwan, that is to 
say, “the Great Administration Office. 
The meaning of it all was simply this: 
Before the new régime came to be, the 
country had been divided into many clans 
governed under the three hundred lords 
of the clans, under so many different 
local governments. Now, under the new 
régime, the first act of paramount impor- 
tance was the centralization of govern- 
mental powers in the Great Administra- 
tion Office. Prior to the coming of the 
new régime, orders had been issued from 
two sources—from the Imperial Court at 
Kyoto and from the Shogun’s Govern- 
ment at Yeddo. Now, with the new the 
fiction of the dual government was to be 
done away with once for all, and that all 
the orders were to be issued from the one 
source—this, then, was the meaning of 
the sentence in the “Book on Body Poli- 
tics.” As for the meaning of the first ar- 
ticle of the Imperial Oath—of deciding 
all affairs according to public opin- 
ion—it was to open public assemblies 
that the many opinions of many di- 
verse clans might be made public and 
might be made to harmonize. It was 
all important that the voice of a 
number of clans, such as Satsuma. 
Choshu, Tosa and Hizen, which had 
all of them a great deal to do in the 
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work of restoration of the governmental 
powers into the land of the new Imperial 
Government, should be heard ; their opin- 
ions were entitled to the respect of both 
the new Government under His Majesty 
and also the people of the country. As 
you can see, therefore, that the very birth 
of the first public assemblies in Nippon 
was brought about because of the ex- 
istence.of the diverse powerful clans. 
They were created for the expression of 
their opinions, and not of the people in 
general. It comes to pass, strangely 
enough, that the first public assemblies 
owe their existence to the ancient feudal- 
ism, and as one knows very well that the 
representative Government under the 
present constitution is the fruit of these 
first public assemblies, one can say, with- 
out being fanciful, that after all it was the 
peculiar conditions of the old Nippon un- 
der feudalism which called for the Im- 
perial Oath, and as the Imperial Oath is 
beyond all cavil the foundation of the 
present constitution, that the constitu- 
tional Government of today is the gift of 
the old Nippon. In other words, the his- 
tory of the development of Nippon since 
its opening is not unlike to the story of 
the development of the Western coun- 
tries; certainly it is alike in the causes 
which brought about the changes. In 
Europe, at the close of the Middle Ages, 
when the governmental powers were in 
the hands of barons, and in order to bring 
about the unification of petty principali- 
ties and states, an assembly was called 
into existence and the unification usually 
ended in the centralization of a national 
power under a crown; and then kings in 
turn became despots, and the reaction 
against the too powerful centralization of 
power flowered in revolutions—the revo- 
lutions which ended in giving birth to the 
constitutional governments of today. 

At any rate, such was the path thru 
which Nippon entered into the household 
of Powers. There was something rather 
abrupt and sudden in our entry into the 
ranks of the nations of the world. In the 
earlier half of the nineteenth century the 
8teacer part of the world was hardly 
aware of the very existence of Nippon. 
And the students who opened the maps of 
those days could only see in a corner of 
the Eastern hemisphere, off the coast of 

the Asian continent, something like a 
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handful of peas, scattered without 
thought. And some of the men of learn- 
ing thought that those islands formed a 
part of the Chinese Empire; others took 
them for a string of barren, uninhabited 
islands. The actual fact, as is so 
often the case, had very little in common 
with the learned conceptions of these 
men. Under a sovereign, sacred and in- 
violable, representing the oldest unbroken 
dynasty existent, the land was filled with 
the people who loved their country, who 
were loyal to their prince ; rich in art, rich 
also in the beautiful that was of nature, 
mild of climate and plentiful in the 
yield of the soil; and altho the num- 
ber of the inhabitants was none too 
large, they were nevertheless distin- 
guished by a temper that made 
itself felt at the time of storm 
in the sore horrors of -foreign in- 
vasions. As soon as some of these facts 
came to be known among the people of 
the West, almost every state of Europe 
looked upon our country as an Eldorado 
of happy fortune, and within our land we 
came to see many enterprises of Western 
people springing into life all thru the 
land. The introduction of things and insti- 
tutions Western began to assume a great 
proportion. And we came in time to see 
the day of violent enthusiasm for every- 
thing Western, to be mad and drunk with 
the good, bad, and very bad that the West 
had to give us. Finally, in 1888, the con- 
stitution of the Empire was completed. 


‘In the mind of the people, the word “lib- 


erty” added much meaning and dignity. 
And in 1890 we saw the opening of the 
Imperial Diet. This marked an era of 
great progress; it solidified the founda- 
tion of the constitutional State; with it 
were inaugurated many reform measures 
in every department of administration. 

Then came the memorable year of 
1894. 

The war with China was finally 
crowned with the honorable peace of 
Shimonoseki. The interference of the 
triple alliance, which prevented the hon- 
orable treaty from being carried into ef- 
fect, left a great deal of tears, and in 
the heart of the nation the bitterness 
which, either awake or asleep, it could 
never forget. In 1900, in the trying 
days of Boxer trouble, all the world was 
forced to recognize a simple fact that 
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it was our army which stood the brunt of 
the fight which reaped the chief result 
and distinction of bravery. 

As we have seen, in outline, the rise of 
Nippon to her present position; let us 
turn our eyes meanwhile to the activities 
of the many European states in the Far 
East. Their achievement is nothing 
short of a marvel. Take Russia, for ex- 
ample. Under the name of temporary oc- 
cupation, and without losing a single man 
in battle, or a single dollar, she came to 
the vast inheritance of Manchuria; laid 
her railway; occupied Port Arthur and 
Dalny, and made them the ice-free outlet 
of her great trans-Asian railroad. As for 
Germany, taking advantage of the mis- 
fortune of one of her missionaries, she 
received the Kiau-chau lease—practical- 
ly a perpetual lease—England in Wei- 
hai-wei; France in Kwang-chau Bay, all 
are the same. And while China was thus 
making free with her territory with the 
prodigal hand—a thousand miles a day 
—we were sitting across a belt of water 
from her and, pray, what did we receive 
with all our fine advantages, which 


geography was gracious enough to con- 
fer upon our country? Nothing. Worse 
than nothing. Even the territory and 
the rights which we rightly secured as 
the fruit of our victory, of them, too, 
the Powers were thoughtful enough to 


rob us. And when we read this chap- 
ter of our humiliation in the light of the 
achievement of Russia, of coming into 
inheritance to the domain twenty times 
as large as the Empire of Nippon, with- 
out shedding the blood of a single 
soldier, it only threw the bitterness of 
it all into an exaggerated relief. 

Here, then, is a sharp light for you 
to read the proper position which Nip- 
pon held in those days in the household 
of nations. We had no voice in the 
councils of the Powers, over the 
great affairs of international import, 
not even over the matters which were 
specially pertinent to the Far East, and 
if one were permitted to be very plain 
about it all, he can say that Nippon did 
not have a voice even over the affairs 
which were entirely confined to the 
Chinese Empire. For was it not true 
that even in the affairs of China, the 
Powers of Europe and America would 
come together and discuss and decide on 
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the course of action or upon certain 
measures and policies, and then, as a mat- 
ter of diplomatic courtesy, they notifie:! 
Nippon of what they had decided to do 
in such and such Chinese matters? 

Nippon is not a country that would be 
satisfied with this state of affairs. For 
ten years she had possessed herself in 
patience; sleeping little, awake for a 
chance to strike a blow upon this sad 
state of things. And in time the oppor 
tunity came to her. The curtain rose 
upon the first act of the drama, and the 
world saw with no little surprise the 
publication of the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance. It was given to the keen vision 
of the British statesmen to see how im- 
perative it was for England to shake 
hands. with this race of brave and heroic 
people in the Land of the Gods. As for 
the ability of the British statesmen at the 
head of affairs at present, there is noth- 
ing for us but to pay our humble respect 
and admiration. There was nothing new 
in the formation of alliances between 
European states; as for entering into 
such an understanding with an Asian 
state, there was no precedent. It goes 
without saying that in thus forming an 
alliance with Nippon, it called for a great 
measure of heroic faith in the conviction 
and confidence of the wisdom of such a 
measure on the part of England before 
she saw fit to abandon her splendid isola- 
tion. . 

Then came, and not many years later, 
what every one expected to see—the col- 
lision of the aggressive policy of Russia 
in the Far East with the power of New 
Nippon. The result was the great action 
which marks the opening years of the 
new century. We gained as many vic- 
tories as the number of battles we fought. 
The greatest power in Europe received a 
blow under which Russia’s work of cen- 
turies in the Far East is turning into a 
bubble. 

Now that the war is over, there are 
people who declare that Nippon has risen 
to the very first rank among the house- 
hold of nations. In declaring our newly 
gained position so daringly, I feel a little 
hesitation. Nevertheless, I do believe 
most firmly that so far as the Far East- 
ern questions are concerned, Nippon has 
a perfectly audible and rather formidable 
voice. In other words, no country, how- 
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ever powerful, would be able to throw us 
aside and carry out her program in the 
Far East to her own sweet liking. For 
this simple reason: Upon the head of a 
power so reckless as to ignore our coun- 
try and disturb the peace of the Far East 
would fall, I dare prophesy, a rather for- 
midable dynamite—upon that power 
would burst the fifty millions of our peo- 
ple in a storm of fury. And as we have 
at present the actual power and strength 
to translate our conviction into action, the 
rest of the Powers of the world would 
hardly be so foolish as to ignore the 
wishes of our land; they would listen 
with respect to what we have to say and 
value our wishes. 

Time was when the people of Europe 
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used to look upon the history of Europe 
as the history of the entire‘world. They 
faced the history with a deep conviction 
that there was no other country outside 
of Europe; no Power, in fact, outside of 
their Christendom. Today they have 
changed their minds a little. The events 
in the Far East came to form a portion 
of the world’s history. — 

There is no question that the event 
which marks the first page of the history 
of the twentieth century is the great 
drama of which the actors were Nippon 
and Russia. And it is with pleasure and 
honor that we are permitted to see our 
Nippon crowned with the glory of the 
victor. 


Toxyo, JAPAN. 


The Ethics of Our Village 


BY LYDIA KINGSMILL COMMANDER 


{Our readers will remember several of Mrs. Commander’s articles on social subjects in 


Tue INDEPENDENT recently. 


We are especially glad to print this article from her pén, as 


it takes a decidedly hopeful and fresh view ofa class of Americans who have bcen greatly 


abused of late years.—Ep1Tor.] 


URING the past generation our 
[) country population has been 
steadily and swiftly flowing city- 
ward. Thirty years ago three-fourths of 
the nation lived in the rural districts. The 
census of 1900 shows that over 40 per 
cent. are now city dwellers, nearly half 
of these being in “cities of at least 
100,000.” 

From 1880 to 1890 the cities grew 
twice as fast as the nation. The entire 
population increased about 25 per cent. 
while the urban population gained nearly 
50 per cent. In the next decade the fig- 
llres were 20.7 per cent. and 32.5 per 
cent., with the cities again in the lead. 

This phenomenon has long been ob- 
served, and we of the cities have said, 
complacently: “Of course the energetic 
and capable leave the country. We draw 
the best of each generation to the cities.” 
In proof we point to the famous profes- 
sional men, the wealthy business men and 
the powerful politicians who were born: 
and reared on farms or in tiny hamlets. 


Without doubt the forceful and .ambi- 
tious do generally desert the country for 
the larger business opportunities of the 
city. But here arise two important ques- 
tions. Are we right in supposing, as we 
have done, that these are always, or nec- 
essarily, the best? Is it not possible that 
our country districts, while losing in 
business enterprise and shrewdness by 
the constant exodus, have thereby gained 
in morals and manners? 

These questions have come to me as 
the result of several summers spent in a 
little Catskill village, where I have be- 
come intimately acquainted with many of 
the people. This village is typical of 
many in the more remote districts. Its 
population is purely American; the tide 
of immigration has never even touched 
it. Its only acquaintance with foreign- 
ers is made during the summer months, 
when about 2,000 New Yorkers, many, 
naturally, of foreign birth, fill the dozen 
hotels which are empty and closed for 
three-fourths of the year. 
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During the: period of this annual in- 
flux the villagers are, for them, alert and 
active. They think they work hard. A 
few of them do, but the majority simply 
have no conception of the meaning of 
the word in the New York sense. In the 
busiest hour of the busiest day they can 
spare ten minutes for a friendly chat. At 
any ordinary time an hour is an uncon- 
sidered trifle. 

There is very little ambition and slight 
tendency to run risks. Business is “safe, 
sane and conservative” to a degree, sug- 
gesting that the village motto might be, 
“Anything venture, everything lose.” 
The ideals of business success are most 
modest. Three hundred and fifty dollars 
a year lifts a family out of the ranks of 
poverty, $500 means comfort, and $1,000 
prosperity. I have heard two different 
substantial business men spoken of as 

“getting ahead fast” and “making lots of 
money” because “they must clear every 


cent of $500 a year for the bank.” The 
post office, which yields a revenue of 
$900, is considered quite a plum. The few 


whose incomes soar above $1,000 are 
called rich men. Many never reach the 
$350 mark, but maintain their homes on 
incredibly small amounts, with little or 
no improvement in their condition from 
year to year. 

The ambitious among the young do go 
to the cities, thus robbing their native 
place of their enterprise. The shrewder 
of those who remain grow relatively 
rich. The rest are the unfit in the stren- 
uous struggle. But it seems to me that 
their unfitness ends there. In a civiliza- 
tion where kindliness, generosity, unself- 
ishness and a human interest in the wel- 
fare of one’s fellow creatures were at a 
premium, these villagers would be lead- 
ing citizens. 

They will trust one another and even 
outsiders, to a surprising extent, expect- 
ing to find honesty, and undaunted by 
frequent betrayals of their faith. They 
will undertake almost any task with 
nothing beyond an oral contract. Instead 
of trying to overreach others they will 
often, knowingly, sacrifice their own in- 
terests. Repeatedly my husband and I 
have had money differences with villag- 
ers, but invariably because they wanted 
to take less for some service or supply 
than we considered it honestly worth. 
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The storekeepers will tell the exact truth 
about their goods, so far as they know it. 
pointing out defects, even when they lose 
a sale by doing so. 

We have never asked a favor that was 
not granted with instant cordiality ; and 
people with gardens have frequently ‘not 
only offered us fruit, flowers and vege- 
tables, but have actually gathered them 
and carried them up the steep mountain 
path to our camp. 

A few instances will illustrate more 
fully the ethics of our village. Our ex- 
perience began four years ago, when, at 
the end of a hard summer, my husband 
broke down and we fled from New York. 
In this beautiful mountain village he 
found such rest and healing that before 
we left we had bought a tract of land on 
the mountain side and determined to 
have a summer cottage 

In selecting our site we had the ac- 
tive assistance of our host, whose hotel 
is more of a home than a hostlery. He 
knew all the choicest spots and piloted 
us to them, anxious only that we should 
get the best, for none of the land was 
his. He had been, formerly, a builder, 
but for the last twenty of his seventy 
active years had given up that business 
for his summer hotel. But we were 
strangers, knowing only him, therefore 
he promised to build for us the follow- 
ing spring, according to plans we left 
with him. 

When spring came we expected a con- 
tract to be sent for signature. None 
came. A letter of inquiry brought the 
reply, “The cottage is nearly finished; 
you can come up next week.” On our 
arrival the builder turned over to us, 
acquaintances of a month, bills covering 
the entire cost of the material and the 
work, made out to my husband and re- 
ceipted. He had paid for our house, 
trusting to our honesty for his money. 

Nor was this all. For his supervision 
he had made no charge. “I’m out of the 
business,” he explained. “I just did it 
to oblige you, and because I wanted to 
see you make your summer home here. 
I wouldn’t make any charge to you.’ 

In answer to protests he finally agreed 
to accept something, but when my hus- 
band named a most modest sum he re- 
fused absolutely to take more than one- 
third of the amount. Ever since he has 
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treated us more as if we were his chil- 
dren than strangers, showing us an un- 
varying and even affectionate kindness. 

Much of the medieval pride of the 
workman remains here. One man who 
contracted to make a piece of road at a 
given price found, as frequently happens 
in mountain districts, unforeseen dif- 
ficulties, which added to the expense and 
wiped out his profit. Yet he finished the 
work as thoroly and carefully as if he 
had met with no financial disappoint- 
ment. His pride in his task would. not 
permit him to slight it. 

Another man was engaged to do a cer- 
tain amount of work on the grounds of 
a summer resident who had returned to 
the city. When the owner came up to 
see the improvements he was surprised 
to find a great deal more done. “Who 
authorized you to go on?” he asked. 
“Why,” was the reply, “how could I stop 
until I’d finished? I’d have been ashamed 
of my job.” 

Poor as many of these people are, 
there is not in their natures the slightest 
trace of the spirit of mendicancy. The 
poorest shows a self-respecting inde- 
pendence and a determination to “hold 
up his end.” In New York generosity 
to a laundress, maid or janitor is usually 
repaid by encroachments; the _ in- 
dulgent employer is apt to be 
regarded as an “easy mark” to be 
“worked”—and despised. - Here, do 
something for the man or woman whose 
wages are small and needs many, and 
some acknowledgment will be offered. 

My laundress, a poor man’s wife with 
a big family, when overpaid, according 
to her reckoning, and given some cloth- 
ing, sent me a young chicken and a fresh 
cabbage. Another working woman in 
whose little son I took a friendly inter- 
est showered. me, the summer long, with 
flowers from her garden, and in the fall 
brought me half of the plums off her one 
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Even the small boy who brings us 
milk, and enjoys the cakes and candies 
which fall to his lot, appeared one even- 
ing bearing a beautiful brook trout, sole 
product of an afternoon’s patient fishing. 

Such incidents could be multiplied. 
These simply serve to show the spirit of 
the people. They are always pleasant 
and polite. A quiet courtesy marks their 
conduct. In summer they are surprised 
and hurt by the pushing, aggressive self- 
ishness of the New Yorker, who fre- 
quently brings his Brooklyn Bridge 
crush manners with him. They cannot 
imagine why anyone should want more 
than a fair half of the sidewalk or his 
turn at the post office window. Living is 
the business of life, not a mere incident 
in the crowded hurry of money making 
and money spending. 

In later years there has been a swing 
out from the cities that has carried many 
back to country life. Suburbs and sub-. 
urban towns are growing. The aban- 
doned farms of New England are being 
bought and redeemed to fertility. Sum- 
mer cottages are becoming country 
homes. People who formerly spent nine 
months in the city and three months out 
are reversing the figures. Books upon 
country life, lived for pleasure or for 
profit, are tumbling from the press. Mag- 
azines for the city-countryman are mul- 
tiplying. Twenty are mentioned in an 
advertiser’s list of 400 of our leading 
publications, and thirty more are for 
farmers. 

Probably it is a longing for this easier, 
gentler life that is calling so many out 
of the dusty, roaring cities, first to sub- 
urbs and then to distant, peaceful vil- 
lages, where quiet, kindly people live and 
where there is always time—time to live 
and think, time to be interested in one 
another, time to be human in all the 
finer meanings of the word. 


Pine Hitt in tHe Cartsxitts, N. Y. 














The Opera 


When Mr. Heinrich Conried was chos- 
en manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
House there were not a few who feared 
that he, being a German, would unduly 
favor Wagner and other composers of 
the “Vaterland.” They would have been 
astounded could they have had a pro- 
phetic peep at the repertory for last week. 
It included Verdi’s “Aida” and “Il 
Trovatore,”  Bellini’s ‘“Sonnambula,” 
Donizetti’s “Lucia,” and Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme.” Had it not been for ‘“Parsi- 
fal,” the Italians would have had every- 
thing their own way. Their opera was 
represented in its three main phases. 
“Sonnambula” recalled the days when 
opera was simply a prima donna and 
tenor show. There is some pleasing mu- 
sic in the score, but so little of it that one 
wonders how the last generation could 
have been so easily satisfied. In the 
prime of Adelina Patti it vied in popu- 
larity with “Il Trovatore.” Today it re- 
quires the consummate vocal art of two 
favorites like Madame Sembrich and Mr. 
Caruso to make it palatable; yet those 
two artists are so popular that they can 
fill the vast auditorium even with that 
antique opera. When they sing, it may 
z slangily said that “any old thing will 

Nate 

Quite a different story is that of 
“Aida.” Here we have the greatest of 
the Italians at his very best—an opera 
that is intensely interesting quite apart 
from its interpreters, and when, at the 
same time, a cast is provided including 
five sterling artists like Madame Nordica, 
Miss Edyth Walker, MM. Caruso, Cam- 
panari and Plangon, one does not wonder 
that the audiences grow enthusiastic. 
There is no room in this brief review for 
detailed comment, but we must stop a 
moment to pay tribute to the perennial 
freshness and beauty of Madame Nor- 


dica’s voice, and to note the joy of the 


audience at the return of Mr. Campa- 
nari, who has been giving concerts on 
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the road for two years, but who should 
never have been allowed to leave the 
Metropolitan. He is one of the few good 
Italian singers now on the stage, and 
while he has not a mellifluous voice, like 
Caruso, he is a better actor and in ‘other 
respects a more thoro and conscientious 
artist. 

Regarding the third phase of Italian 
opera represented in the repertory—Puc- 
cini’s “La Bohéme”’—nothing need be 
said here except that Saturday night’s 
performance gave Miss Bessie Abott an 
opportunity to make her operatic début 
in this city. She had previously scored 
a quite remarkable success in the concert 
hall—so much so that three music teach- 
ers here and two abroad are already 
claiming her as their product. She has 
a beautiful voice and a refined style and 
will no doubt make her way if she has 
the energy and capacity for hard work 
required of a public singer in these days. 
The addition to the Metropolitan Com- 
pany of Miss Abott calls attention once 
more to the growing list of American 
singers on our operatic stage. Earlier in 
the season Mme. Rappold, of Brooklyn, 
won a remarkable success as Sulamith in 
the “Queen of Sheba,” and last week, in 
“Aida,” Miss Lawrence, of the Opera 
School, sang the réle of the priestess in 


a way that aroused pleasant hopes for her 


future. Then there are the great ones— 


Nordica, Eames, Walker, Homer— 
Americans all. 
In a recent interview, Mr. Caruso, 


while paying tribute to our women sing- 
ers, expressed his surprise and regret at 
the rarity of American men on the oper- 
atic stage. The American tenor seems 
extinct, if he ever existed. This is a mat- 
ter of vast importance to Mr. Conried. 
French tenors are almost as scarce as 
Americans, and he is not so lucky as his 
predecessor, Mr. Grau, in having a Jean 
de Reszke, who could do all réles— 
French, Italian, German—better than 
any one else. Caruso is at present the 
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prince of Italian tenors, but he could no 
more sing Tristan or Siegfried, than 
Patti could sing Isolde or Brinnhilde. 
Last year he consented to take the part‘of 
Raoul in the Huguenots, in Italian, but 
it proved a considerable strain on his 
voice. This year, his début in a real 
French opera, sung in French, was one 
of the events of the season, but he had to 
more than share the honors with Mme. 
Eames and Mr. Plangon. Caruso’s 
“Faust” was, no doubt, an interesting im- 
personation; he sang the principal airs 
with his usual beauty of vocal utterance, 
yet there was much room for improve- 
ment. Gounod’s “Faust” is rather re- 
mote from Goethe’s, and to Italianize that 
French version, is to take us rather too 
far off the main road to artistic satisfac- 
tion. 

It may be worth noting, as a curiosity, 
that in the same week that Caruso made 
his début in a French opera he narrowly 
escaped singing in Wagner’s “Tristan 
and Isolde”; not, to be sure, as the hero, 
but as one of the chorus of men in the 
first act. He came too late; but others 
of Mr. Conried’s stars filled up the gaps 


caused by the brief strike of the chorus.. 


The first performance of “Faust” this 
season will be doubly memorable in local 
operatic annals ; first, because of Caruso’s 
début in French opera; secondly, because 
it was sung—doubtless for the first time 
since the premiére in 1859, without a 
chorus. 

In the matter of German tenors Mr. 
Conried’s audiences have nothing to com- 
plain of. We have-the best there are— 
Knote and Burgstaller, beside Dippel, 
who rivals Jean de Reszke in versatility ; 
his réles—German, French, Italian—ex- 
ceed one hundred in number. Dippel 
sings Parsifal today, Burgstaller being 
busy with the Tristan which he has this 
year added to his rather limited reper- 
tory. Two of the largest audiences of 
the season were drawn by the two “Tris- 
tan” performances so far given. Mad- 
ame Nordica’s Isolde equaled that of 
Lilli Lehmann at her best, and Burgstal- 
ler’s Tristan also was impressive, both 
vocally and dramatically. He had sung 
the réle but once before, at Bayreuth. 
The first “Parsifal” performance at reg- 
ular opera prices did not draw so large 
an audience as was to be expected. That 


great work still suffers from the inev- 
itable reaction after the tremendous ex- 
citement over it two years ago, when $10 
seats were at a premium thruout the 
season. It was bound to share the fate 
of those novels which enjoy a sensational 
sale for a year and then are neglected. 
But being, unlike most of. those novels, a 
masterwork, it will soon recover its equi- 
librium. In view of its semi-religious 
character, it may be well to keep it 
always out of the regular operatic reper- 
tory, but Mr. Conried will doubtless find 
it advisable, ultimately, to trim the score 
(there is a considerable amount of ver- 
biage) and make it possible to produce 
it, like the other music dramas, in the 
evening, instead of beginning at five in 
the afternoon. 





Miss Bessie Abott. 





























Vasili Safonoff. 


Safonoff and the Philharmonic 


The New York Philharmonic Society 
has given three concerts this month 
(each preceded by anafternoon “public 
rehearsal,” at which the same program 
was played), and all of them have been 
presided over by Mr. Vassili Safonoff, 
Russia’s greatest living conductor, and 
the director of the Imperial Conservatory 
of Moscow. Remarkable as were Mr. 
Safonoff’s triumphs on each of two for- 
mer visits to New York, those triumphs 
have been surpassed this year. At his 
first concert he made such an old famil- 
iar piece as Mendelssohn’s overture to 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” take on 
new beauties, and gave a fresh revela- 
tion of Tschaikoffsky’s genius by an im- 
passioned and eloquent performance of 
the prolix “Manfred” symphony. But it 
remained for the extra concert, given in 
Mr. Safonoff’s honor on January 13th, 
to arouse a Philharmonic audience that 
packed Carnegie Hall to the doors to 
such a frenzy of enthusiasm as had not 
been witnessed_in.a local concert room in 
more than a decade. The program of 


that concert was made up entirely of 
Tschaikoffsky’s music, and included the 
so-called “Pathetic” symphony, which is 
rapidly coming, in this neighborhood at 
least, to take the place long held in popu- 
lar esteem by Beethoven‘s fifth as the best 
Mr. Safonoff 


liked of all symphonies. 
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conducts that swan song of the noblest of 
Russian composers as no other leader 
heard here has ever conducted it. Not 
only does he inspire his players (other- 
wise the stupendous effects he achieves 
would be impossible), but he inspires his 
hearers also. 

Mr. Safonoff conducts without a ba- 
ton; but few baton wielders have been 
able to get from an orchestra of 125 in- 
struments such vivid and poignant inter- 
pretations—none heard here since the 
death of Anton Seidl has ever piled up 
such colossal tonal climaxes as he builds. 
Under his eloquent hands the great or- 
chestra is a single vast instrument on 
which he plays at will. 

A word of praise should go tothe Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra for the noble man- 
ner in which it responds to the leadership 
of this Titan. Probably no other orches- 
tra in the world can equal the splendid 
volume and “muscularity” of tone pro- 
duced by its seventy-seven stringed in- 
struments; and its wind choirs also 
played with phenomenal brilliance. 

In the course of the next month Mr. 
Safanoff is to make a tour of the princi- 
pal American cities at the head of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. No one 
who has an opportunity to hear him 
should miss such a rare treat. 


a 
New Russian Music 


The second concert of the season by 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, was 
unusually interesting, because it brought 
to the attention of this public several new 
compositions not heard here before, all 
of which are worth hearing again. These 
were a fine, stirring, patriotic tone poem 
called “Finland,” by Jen Sibelius, a Fin- 
nish composer; an orchestral suite by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, made up of excerpts 
from his opera, “Christmas Eve” (pro- 
duced at St. Petersburg in 1895), which 
is prettily naive and decorative, but needs 
the operatic setting of scene and panto- 
mime to make its themes really effective: 
the dancing of the stars in the frosty win- 
ter night, the procession of the comets, 
the witches’ dance, the flight of the spir- 
its of darkness, and so on; a violin con- 
certo by Arensky, beautifully played by 
Miss Maud Powell, and a “Hebrew 
Rhapsody” by B. Zolotaryoff, one of the 
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most promising of the younger Russian 
composers, whose name had not hitherto 
appeared on American concert programs. 
This composer has made a special study 
of the household music of the Russian 
Jew, and the rhapsody is based on He- 
brew melodies used in Russia among the 
Jewish families of the poorer classes. 
Those melodies are formed upon an Ori- 
ental scale, full of the character and 
flavor of Gypsy music. Zolotaryoff’s 
rhapsody is thus far the most conspicu- 
ous attempt to develop modern Jewish 
melodies (secular songs) in symphonic 
style. The attempt is successful, for the 
composition is put together in a musi- 
cianly manner and is brilliantly orches- 
trated. It left the impression of original- 
ity and worth. 


a 


Other Orchestral Concerts 


Besides continuing his praiseworthy 
activity in the exploitation of important 
musical novelties (he is the most enter- 
prising of all our conductors in that re- 
spect), Mr. Walter Damrosch has now 
followed the example of the Philharmonic 
and the Boston Symphony organizations, 
and placed his New York Symphony 
Orchestra for a brief season in the hands 
of a “guest” conductor from oversea, 
Mr. Felix Weingartner, of Munich, who 
had been here before as one of the Phil- 
harmonic’s star conductors. At his con- 
cert of January oth Mr. Damrosch 
brought forward Max Schillings’s “The 
Witch’s Song,” characterized on the pro- 
gram as “a musical recitation with or- 
chestra.” It is an orchestral illustration 
of a poem by Ernst von Wildenbruch, 
which was read, to the musical accom- 
paniment, by Mr. David Bispham in a 
vigorous but stilted style. Mr. Bispham 
sings better than he recites. The music 
does not represent Schillings at his best, 
tho it has passages of much cleverness 
and delineative effectiveness. 

Mr. Weingartner directed the concert 
of January 16th. He is a masterful con- 
ductor, and he made the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra play like a “crack” 
military band (the brass overbalanced 
the strings), with a precision and a verve 
that it had never exhibited before. But 
Mr. Weingartner rides his hobbies hard. 
Berlioz is one of them. That composer’s 
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“Fantastic” symphony was the chief 
number ‘of the program. It is a piece 
of sheer musical claptrap, and not even 
the commanding temperamental energy 
of Mr. Weingartner could make it sound 
worth while. As a foil to it, he played 
one of Schumann’s symphonies, all of 
which are so empty, antiquated and out- 
worn that they should be relegated to the 
top shelf of the conductor’s library and 
left there. As a result, his program was 
the most uninteresting that has been 
heard in New York this winter. 

Nothing new or striking was disclosed 
by the January visit of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The most noteworthy 
fact in connection therewith was that the 
program of its concert of January 11th 
began with a work by an American ¢om- 
poser. This was Rubin Goldmark’s 
“Hiawatha” overture—an enjoyable and 
a sound and substantial composition by 
a young American who has ideas of his 
own and who knows how to give musical 
expression to them. 

Mr. Arnold D. Volpe is continuing his 
praiseworthy work of providing orches- 
tral drill for deserving young musicians, 
and this year has taken his student or- 
chestra to Carnegie Hall, where it gave 
a concert on January 4th, with the help 
of twenty-five players from the New 
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York Symphony Orchestra. The youth- 
ful players Mr. Volpe has gathered about 
him show some good results of training 
and perform their tasks with enthusiasm ; 
but, of course, they do not challenge com- 
parison with the mature orchestras that 
call the faithful to worship in the uptown 
temple of music. Their playing sounded 
better in the smaller Mendelssohn Halli. 


s 
Mr. Rubinstein 


Mr. Arthur Rubinstein, a young Polish 
pianist, made his first appearance in 
America on January 8th as the soloist of 
a concert by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
To those in whom great expectations had 
been aroused by the much bruited state- 
ment, attributed to the veteran French 
composer Saint-Saéns, that here was “a 
pianist worthy of his great name,” the 
playing of this young man was some- 
thing of a disappointment. He has un- 
mistakable talent, but as yet it consists 
in little more than digital dexterity. He 
. dashed off brilliant pieces by Saint-Saéns, 
Liszt and Chopin with brilliant execution 
and amazing rapidity, but of genuine 
musical feeling there was hardly a trace. 
In nothing that he played was the pos- 
session of much intellectual or emotional 
faculty disclosed. 





a 
New Ventures 


For the last five years the People’s 
Symphony Concerts, under the direction 
of Mr. Franz X. Arens, have been doing 
an excellent work in educating laboring 
people of slender means to an apprecia- 
tion of the best orchestral music. The Ma- 
rum Quartet has now been formed for a 
somewhat similar purpose; to kindle the 
taste and ultimate love and enjoyment of 
chamber music among the people of the 
great East Side. It is composed of Lud- 
wig Marum and Michel Bernstein, vio- 
linists; Jacob Altschuler, violist, and 
Modest Altschuler, ’cellist, all capable 
musicians, who play together admirably. 
The quartet’s first concert, given in 
Cooper Union Auditorium on January 
4th, was genuinely delightful, and it was 
enjoyed by an’ audience of 1,000 people. 
The program included the first perform- 
ance in America of a quartet in A major, 
by R. Gliére, a young Russian composer 
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hitherto unknown here, which proved to 












be a veritable gem, worthy of being ad- 
ded to the repertory of every string quar- 
tet in the land. 

Believing that present conditions ‘in 
the American musical world, so far as 
they govern native compositions, are hos- 
tile to the normal development of a vig- 
orous creative art, certain music lovers of 
New York have formed an organization 
to be known as the New Music Society 
of America, with the object of creating 
conditions favorable for the artistic activ- 
ity of the American composer, and of 
promoting performances of serious new 
works of native origin. The co-operation 
of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, has been 
secured, and a series of three concerts of 
orchestral music by American composers 
will be given in Carnegie Hall on the 
evenings of February roth, March toth, 
and April 2d. Unique opportunity will 
thus be afforded to native composers, 
who are irivited to send orchestral works 
for examination to the chairman of the 
score committee, Mr. Lawrence Gilman, 
227 East Seventy-second street, New 
York City. Mr. Vassily Safonoff, who 
will remain in this country several weeks. 
has taken a lively interest in the New 
Music Society’s effort to stimulate and 
reward creative musical activity in Amer- 
ica. He has accepted honorary member- 
ship in the society’s score committee, and 
will take active part in passing judgment 
on the compositions submitted. He hopes 
to perform several of the best of them 
at his own concerts in Moscow. 


# 
Art of the Month 


Though the artists themselves were 
never more serious nor harder at work, 
this is a curiously inactive season as re- 
gards exhibitions. We have had the 
first of the usual series of foreigners vis- 
iting America to paint portraits, Bertieri, 
at Oehme’s; Chartrain, at Knoedler’s; 
Troubetskoy, at Glaenzer’s; Wilhelm 
Funk, at Fishel, Adler & Schwartz’s. 
These men are all now familiar and in 
no way astonishing. The Academy and 
the Sculpture Society’s showing of low 
reliefs were disappointing in their lack 
of really good things and in the failure of 
the best they had to show. The Union 
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League showed excellent examples of ex- 
cellent men at its monthly show: Thau- 
low, Rico, Besnard, L’Hermitte, of the 
foreigners, and Eaton, Hassam, Chase, 
Snell, Ranger, Dougherty, Wyant, Groll, 
of our own men. Etchings, mezzotints 
and line engravings of the best have been 
visible at Keppel’s, Knoedler’s and other 
dealers’ places. Mr. Macbeth has, as al- 
ways, lovingly selected works by Ameri- 
cans to show. 

The real storm center in the art world 
this year has not been connected with 
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private collectors, whose treasures could 
be far more numerous and gifts more 
frequent if such a large percentage of 
the money available for purchases abroad 
were not demanded by the Government 
for the so-called “protection” of Ameri- 
can art. The artists’ very livelihood de- 
pends upon the development of public 
taste, and they, above all others, demand 
free art for the educative value it will be 
to their public. The American Free Art 
League, with an office at 50 State street, 
Boston, has been formed to promote agi- 
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“The Temple of the Winds.” 


any one society or movement of schools, 
but with the attempt at a concerted move- 
ment for the repeal of the tariff on art. 
Pleas and protests are going up from all 
sides and, as Mr. Cox said at a meeting 
held in the Hudson Theater to give voice 
publicly to these outcries, the artists are 
tired of putting up arguments against 
this tariff, which nobody ever takes the 
trouble to attempt to refute, for there is 
absolutely no valid reason for this ab- 
surd impost upon education. The mu- 
seums, which are allowed to import free 
of duty, are not often able to buy works 
of art, and must depend upon gifts from 


By Louis Loeb. 


tation of this important question, with the 
hope of influencing Congress to act in 
accordance with the wishes of farsighted 
lovers of their country’s best interests in 
this matter. — 

Sales of the month were not numer- 
ous. The Heber Bishop sale included 
very excellent Barbizon paintings and 
good examples of Degas and Israels and 
Vernet’s “Triumph of Julius Cesar,” as 
well as choice Oriental objects. 

At the Fifth Avenue Galleries, a num- 
ber of works by G. H. Boughton were 
hung and sold, with a number of land- 
scapes by F. T. Richards, Boughton’s 
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life and work are identified with the Eng- 
lish academic work, but a few small 
landscapes shown here were surprisingly 
fresh and charming. Richards was sin- 
cere enough, but of a former gerferation 
in its lack of the insight into color in na- 
ture of our best men. 


The Metropolitan Museum is awake 


and busy at last along very hopeful lines. 
Public interest in it has been genuinely 
aroused and gifts of books, furniture, 
money and painting have been numerous. 
The beautiful work by Louis Loeb, called 
“The Temple of the Winds,” painted be- 
fore he had passed into his late lament- 
able manner, has been presented by Mr. 
D.G — ; the “Ariadne,’ by Watts’ 
and “Chez les Humbles,” by L’Hermitte, 
are also new acquisitions. A number of 
St. Gaudens’s portrait reliefs are to be 
executed in marble for the Museum, and 
two panels by Crivelli, the precise early 
Venetian, have been bought with the in- 
terest of the Rogers fund. The Museum 
has become at last of real use to students 
by the removal of the restrictions hither- 
to placed upon copying, and by the evi- 
dences of development in the fine library, 
so little known under the old régime. 


a 
National Academy of Design. 


The eighty-first annual exhibition of 
the Academy was less interesting than 
last year’s. The picture called “Mother 
and Child,” by Hugo Ballin, which re- 
ceived the Clarke prize, tho obviously 
treated for its decorative effect primarily, 
laid itself open in its title to serious dis- 
approval. Nothing in it was felt beyond 
superficial appearances. In so far as the 
artist can see his failure there is hope for 
him. One does not demand the drawing 
of school work in a decorative picture, 
but one does demand a real impulse to- 
ward making the whole thing exist with 
relative truth to the avowed idea. 

The Hallgarten first prize was not 
given. The second went to Hawthorne, 
who paints splendidly, but does not al- 
ways achieve a picture; the third went to 
Clark Voorhees, who is steadily climbing 
up. The Inness gold medal was deserv- 
edly received by Alden Weir, while the 
Proctor portrait prize went to Frank 
Benson for a large and interesting full 
length portrait of a girl. 
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Irving Wiles showed a delightful por- 
trait of Henry Wolf, the engraver, whose 
head certainly suggests that a man thinks 
in terms of his craft, so capable, so accu 
rate, so certain he looks. Gifford and 
Reynolds Beal are strengthening their 
position among the landscape men we are 
producing in.America who use an 'emo- 
tional realization of color as a motive 
instead of as a means to help in the rec- 
ord of forms and facts. Lorenzo James 
Hatch was another interesting exhibitor 
with two landscapes freshly felt and 
painted. 

Kenyon Cox’s portrait of Maxfield 
Parrish was painfully literal. Henri's 
portraits were not an advance over last 
year’s work. Louise Heustis has gained 
if-her “Portrait of a French Sculptor” 
is not merely a happy accident. Wal- 
cott’s picture of the kneeling child near a 
colonial ‘door, with her cat and doll be- 
side her, trying to thread a needle, in its 
expression of a very true tenderness for 
a child’s form was more successful than 
any other genre picture in the exhibition. 

Gutzon Borglum’s ambitious group in 
beautifully colored bronze, “The Horses 
of Diomedes,” is hardly successful. Even 
reading much into it, it still seems some- 
thing of a play to the gallery, a chance 
to show off great knowledge and skill 
without adequate motive. But Borglum 
is a thinking and travailing artist always, 
and whatever he does is never perfunc- 


tory. a 
Paintings by Dewing and Tryon 


The really beautiful exhibitions of the 
month have to be put down to Mr. 
Montross’s credit. First, he showed a 
number of new works by Childe Hassam, 
then four pictures by T. W. Dewing, with 
eleven by D. W. Tryon, filled his gallery 
enjoyably. 

Two of the Dewings, “La Lute” and 
“La Péche,” were of similar decorative 
motive; great deep seas of green verdure 
of a most intense saturation, one a little 
warmer in general hue than the other. 
Each, at first sight, almost a wall of 
green, shutting out all beyond the four 
figures in each compostiion, but, gazed 
into, soon seen to let the eye into depths 
of green mysteries only to be imagined. 
In “La Lute” there are three girls in 
greenish gowns modified by yellows on 
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Front Cover of “Investigations and Studies in Jade,’’ Presented to 
the Emperor of Germany. The German Arms are Inlaid in Colors. 
Other Motifs Are Derived from the Book. Stikeman & Co., Binders. 


the left; two sit on a low bench and one 
stands, while a single girl with a great 
instrument across her lap sits on the 
grass in the lower right hand corner. In 
“La Péche” the three girls are again on 
the left and the fourth stands to the right 
across an almost invisible brooklet. 

Description fails entirely to convey the 
peculiarly individual renderings of color 
Dewing has been working out more and 
more preciously as years of conviction 
mount up. The other two pictures shown 
were “The Woman in Purple and Green,” 
those color names here meaning some- 
thing exquisitely beyond the usual mental 
color images called up by their use, and 
the “Brocart de Venise,” a little less suc- 
cessful. 

Tryon, depending entirely on the heav- 
ens and the earth for his treasures of 
color motives, while not so arbitrary as 
Dewing, is just as selective. His tree 
and rock forms, his clouds and snow- 
covered fields, are all of native familiar- 
ity, and so are his renderings of nature’s 
moods. His hour before sunrise is as 
tender as the hour itself. In his spring 


mornings there are all the chill and the 
human element of resentment of this chill 


that nips and stings. His pasture lands 
in October have the briskness of treat- 
ment proper to that invigorating month. 
His sea at night is deep and delicately 
fascinating. One or two pastels are bold 
and direct, with strong purple patches of 
wild flowers playing against deep blue 
bays. 

On every side with the harder working 
painters we feel this gradual growth of 
the appreciation of color as a distinctly 
felt phenomenon of the sense of sight of 
art from its use in helping toward pro- 
ducing an illusion of actuality in a pic- 
ture. It marks the approach to a high 
period for painting as a truly great “fine 
art.” 

Sd 


A Magnificent Book About Jade 


Investigations and Studies in Jade, in 
two volumes, elephant folio in size, is a 
book that is epoch making. With the 
possible exception of Audubon’s great 
volume on “The Birds of America,” no 
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Top and Side View of Round Box of Carved Jade in the Bishop Collection. Reproduced from ‘“Investi- 
gations and Studies in Jade.” 


previously published book has had more 
loving labor expended upon it, more 
technical knowledge focussed thereon, or’ 
greater sumptuousness in the way of 


binding and tooling. 

The Bishop book was first begun in 
1886. The plan and scope of it from the 
first has been in the hands of George F. 
Kunz, the gem expert of Tiffany & Co., 
who has a pronounced personal interest 
in jade. The edition has been limited to 
100 copies, the total cost of which has 
exceeded $100,000. Not one of the books 
has been sold and there are none to come 
into the market. 

Presentation volumes went to the King 
of England, the Emperor of Germany 
(see illustration), the Czar of Russia, the 
Queen of Holland, the Emperor of Japan, 
the Emperor of China, and to various art 
galleries, museums and libraries in vari- 
ous parts of the world. The book has a 
sheer weight of 124 pounds. The illus- 
trations include 150 full-page illustra- 
tions in water color, etching and litho- 
graphic print, together with nearly 300 
pen-and-ink sketches distributed thruout 
the text. 

In the book’s introduction the general 
subject of jade is considered, and the last 
word has been spoken in so far as our 
present knowledge of this mineral is con- 
cerned. Refererice is made in this por- 
tion of the book to the suggestion, that 
has had some support, that jade was 


really one of the twelve precious stones 
which studded Aaron’s breastplate. The 
hardness of jade renders-the working of 
it exceedingly difficult, but on this very 
account it has long had strong popularity 
among Oriental carvers as a base upon 
which to lavish their skill. The two illus- 
trations that are reproduced from the 
book will give some idea as to the mar- 
velous skill of some of the jade carvings 
in the Bishop collection. 

’ The binding was executed by Stikeman 


& Co. 
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The Drama 


During the past month no new plays 
have appeared in New York which are 
really to be put in the same class with 
those we have previously mentioned as 
the most worth seeing, namely: The 
Marlowe-Sothern Shakespearean drama, 
Sarah Bernhardt in her repertory, 
Shaw’s “Man and Superman,” and Bar- 
rie’s unique “Peter Pan.” 

The visitor to New York who appreci- 
ates good aeting should not fail to hunt 
up Orleneff’s Lyceum, on Third street, 
just east of the Bowery. Here he will 
find in a low room underneath a noisy 
dance hall, a very mixed audience, in part 
composed of gentlemen in evening dress 
and ladies in expensive furs, who come 
in automobiles, and in part of Russian 
Jews from the New York Ghetto, but all 
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united in enthusiasm for the actors upon 
the little stage. They are a Russian 
troupe, expelled from St. Petersburg be- 
cause they persisted in producing plays 
attacking the bureaucracy and sympa- 
thizing with the Jews. Madame Alla 
Nasimoff herself is of the race of Bern- 
hardt and Rachel. She is a beautiful and 
accomplished woman, who translates the 
plays for the company and sometimes 
makes their costumes, even the heavily- 
jeweled royal robes used in the “Czar 
Feodor Ivanovitch.” Mr. Paul N. Or- 
leneff plays a variety of parts with great 
power and naturalness, Oscar in Ibsen’s 
“Ghosts,” Solness in Ibsen’s “Master 
Builder,” the last of the Ruriks in Tol- 
stoy’s “Czar Feodor” among them. The 
Russian players have had a hard time 
during the year they have been in New 
York, but lately they have been given 
several opportunities to reach a larger 
audience by appearing in an up-town 
theater. Russian is not yet a fashionable 
language, so their lack of a knowledge of 
English will doubtless prevent their be- 
coming popular. 

Sentimental comedy we have always 
had, but Mr. Barrie is giving us a new 
form of the drama, sentimental farce, in 
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which the extravagance of the satire 
does not destroy the effect of the pathos. 
“Alice Sit-By-The-Fire” is a sweet and 
wholesome play of parents who feel too 
young for their age, and children who 
feel too old. Miss Ethel Barrymore takes 
the réle of the mother returning from In- 
dia, where the superabundance of mascu- 
line society has kept her young, and find- 
ing herself under the chaperonage of a 
very much grown-up daughter, who 
knows a great deal of life from having 
attended matinees. The little play which 
precedes this, “Pantaloon,” also by Bar- 
rie, loses some of its force for Americans 
who are not so familiar as the English 
with Harlequin and Columbine. 

The .much heralded and advertised 
play of the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
came to New York this month, and no 
race riots have yet ensued. The play, 
of course, is an adaptation of “The Clans- 
man,” which we have sufficiently charac- 
terized in our Literary Department as. 
mentally absurd, morally twisted and 
physically repulsive. Of course, the chief 
interest of the play is the race question, 
which, if the Northern views on social 
equality prevail, Mr. Dixon evidently 
thinks will result in “hybridization, mon- 
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grelization, Hell and Damnation,” as Sen- 
ator Tillman has so euphoniously as- 
serted. The audience seemed to sympa- 
thize with Mr. Dixon in his extreme 


negrophobia, and received with delight 
the old retort of the Southerner to the 
Northerner, “Do you want your daughter 
to marry a nigger,” and such phrases as 


“For God and the South” and “The 
death rattle in the throat of mah race.” 
The play is fairly well acted and some of 
the scenes are pretty, but it is an insult 
to the good sense and good taste of both 
North and South. 

“Cashel Byron’s Profession” is a 
dramatization by Stanislaus Stange of 
Bernard Shaw’s novel of the same name. 
Where Mr. Stange has taken over the 
dialog of the novel the play is equal to 
any of Mr. Shaw’s super-Shakesperean 
masterpieces, but where Mr. Stange him- 
self connects the links the joints creak 
somewhat audibly. -The play is notable 
for the fact that James J. Corbett, the 
ex-champion pugilist of the world, takes 
the part of Cashel Byron, the hero prize- 
fighter. If Mr. Corbett does not act as 
well as he fights, he certainly is no dis- 
grace to his new profession. He may 
become an excellent histrion some day. 
Miss Margaret Wycherly, who played 
so beautifully last season in the Yeats 
Irish dramas, makes a fairly good hero- 
ine. Her réle is that of a young lady of 
exquisite breeding, of aristocratic lineage 


and of colossal wealth. In accordance 
with the gynecocentric theory of Prof. 
Lester F. Ward, she falls in love with the 
prizefighter because her feminine love- 
liness and delicacy unconsciously seek to 
mate with the ideal type of the physically 
perfect male human animal. With this 
end in view the actors take the audience 
thru plenty of humorous and biological 
dialog. The play is not bad, and any 
daughter can safely take her mother to 
see it. 

Mr. E. S. Willard came back again last 
month to New York with his repertory, 
of which “The Professor’s Love Story” 
and “The Middleman” were the prime 
favorites. Mr. Willard in these serio- 
pathetic plays is inimitable, and tho his 
support is not always the best, he is one 
of the most delightful actors on the 
English speaking stage today. Those 
who enjoy spending a wholesome evening 
away from their cares will come home 
with refreshed minds and renewed faith 
in human nature. 

“As Ye Sow” is a four act drama 
founded on life and incidents in Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts. Its author is a 
minister, the Rev. Mr. Snyder, and the 
play is orthodox, as it should be, in every 
respect. It can safely be seen and en- 
joyed by all Christian Endeavorers. A 
minister is the hero, and his preternatural 
virtues would make him unquestionably 
too “goody goody” were not the part 
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As Post. 


SEVEN DIFFERENT ROLES 


played by an attractive young actor, Mr. Miss Crosman is “fair as a star when 


Frank Gilmore. The heroine follows 
duty and clings to her brute husband 
when he unexpectedly returns.to life 
after an absence of some years, when he 
was supposed to have been dead, and she 
- refuses to run away with the young min- 
ister, altho she has got to the church 
door as his bride. The good die old, and 
vice is converted into virtue in every act 
of the play. As a sociological presenta- 
tion of a certain type of life existing to- 
day the play is of value. 

“The Redemption of David Corson,” 
by the Rev. Charles Frederick Goss, did 
not amount to much as a-novel, and as 
a play it is still worse. It is mere reli- 
gious melodrama enlivened with rural 
horseplay. The only redeeniing features 
to the play as given at the Majestic The- 
ater were two rather pretty stage settings 
and the playing of Mr. Harrison Arm- 
strong, who took the part of Andy Mc- 
Farlane, the evangelist, with great pro- 
priety and sincerity. 

Henrietta Crosman, in “Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary,” is disappointing. The 
play moves with heaviness but rarely in- 
terrupted thru three acts original neither 
in conception nor execution. How the 
name applies, except that the heroine is 
called Mary, is a mystery. “Mary Had 
a Little Lamb” would be as appropriate. 


only one is shining in the sky,” but even 
her efforts cannot save the very weak 
ending. The curtain raiser, “Madeline,” 
in which Guy Standing supports Miss 
Crosman, is much more praiseworthy. 

A rather remarkable production is “A 
Case of Arson,” in which Henri de Vries 
takes the part of seven distinct charac- 
ters. He impersonates the different wit- 
nesses in a trial, and so skillfully are the 
thirty seconds spent in changing con- 
sumed that one character seems to come - 
on the stage as the other goes off. The 
play is not merely a stage feat, but con- 
tains some good acting. The individual 
variety of each appearance is splendidly 
carried out. The play is preceded by a 
farcical comedy of three acts, somewhat 
sensational in character. 

There is some very pretty music in 
“Moonshine,” a new musical play in 
which Miss Marie Cahill was featured 
last month at the Majestic Theatre. The 
book by Edwin Milton Royle and George 
N. Hobart contains a number of very 
happy references to current events. 
Young as well as pretty girls were dis- 
criminatingly selected for the chorus. 
They sang well and entered into the 
dances and other stage movements with 
artistic abandon. 
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What Is Your Name? 


BY LAURA ALTON PAYNE 


STATISTICIAN FoR’ THE Kansas StaTE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


meaning of your name? Do you 
know its origin—Celtic, Teuton- 
ic, Latin? 

Some names speak for themselves as 
to origin and meaning, some are merely 
non-suggestive, while others are wholly 
misleading. A cursory glance at any list 
of English surnames is sufficient proof of 
this. Considering the surprising changes 
that many names have undergone, the al- 
most universal lack of knowledge con- 
cerning their origin is not to be won- 
dered at. What is there in “Peter 
Snooks”’ to suggest to the uninitiated that 
originally it was “Peter at the Seven 
Oaks?” Though “Thomas Whitehorse” 
suggests the American Indian custom in 
names, originally it was “Thomas at the 
White Horse,” or “Thomas at the sign of 
the White Horse” (a tavern). This was 
the source of many of the “animal” sur- 
names. In mediaeval times our genial 
Bill Nye would have been “Bill atten 
eye” —i. e., “at the island.” Niles, Nash, 
and Noakes had similar origin. How can 
Sucksmith, Shuxsmith, and Sixsmith be 
expected to know that a remote ancestor 
of theirs made sickles, hence was called 
Skelysmith? Sidney is a corruption of St. 
Denys, Sinclair of St. Clair, Seymour of 
St. Maure, Janeway of Genoa, Curtis of 
“courteous,” Armitage of “hermitage,” 
Spark of Sparrowhawk, Turkle of 
Thorskettle (the sacrificial kettle of the 
gods also gave rise to the name Cattle), 
and Bunyan of Bonjohn—John Bunyan 
meaning “John Good John.” Emerson 
and America had the same origin—Al- 
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meric, an old Norman name, Amerigo 
being the Italianized form. 

Names, like things, are not always 
what they seem. Beers and Berry are 
not “beers” and “berry,” but a corruption 
of “borough,” often written “bury” and 
“bery.” Badman was not originally 
“bad,” but the opposite, “bead” or “‘bede- 
man,” he who counted his beads, or ros- 
ary, as he professionally invoked heaven 
in behalf of his patrons. Death and 
Graves are not so sepulchral as _ they 
sound ; the former is a corruption of the 
old Flemish name D’Eath. The latter 
has the same origin as the word “en- 
grave”—‘“to carve”—originally applied 
to a clearing in the forest. Grove now 
means just the opposite. Chapman was 
“chepeman,” or market man. Waters 
and Agate are not of “mineral” origin: 
Waters is a contraction of Walters, and 
Agate of “atte-gate.” Nor is Lambkin 
of “animal” origin ; it does not mean “lit- 
tle lamb,” but -“little Lambert,” from St. 
Lambert. .The original Tallboys was not 
a giant in his youth; his name is a double 
place-name, from “tailles” (underwood ) 
and “bois” (wood). “Boys” and Boyce 
are other forms of “bois.” Gotobed was 
not a sleepy-head; his descendants al- 
lowed his fine old Teutonic name, God- 
bert or Godeberd, to become corrupted 
Quarterman does not signify a weakling, 
but quatre-main, “four-handed;”’ and 
Potiphar, instead of Bible origin, is a cor- 
ruption of Pedifer—‘iron-footed.” 

Some fine-sounding names were of 
very humble origin. The original Cal- 
vert (family name of the famous Lords 
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laltimore, of Maryland) herded calves, 
hence “calve-herd.” Campbell signifies 
‘crooked-mouth” and Cameron “crooked- 
nose,” just as the river Cam was so 
named because of its winding course. 
Labouchere is French for “the butcher.” 
Its equivalent, Carnifex, is known in 
England, Metzger in German, while plain 
Butcher prevails in America. Durward 
was “door-ward” and Stewart was 
“stew-ward.” “Stew-ward” was origin- 
ally “sty-ward”—"“sty” signifying “stall” 
for horses, cows, etc. Stanley was 
“stone-lea’”’; Gladstone, “glede-stone”— 
“crag of the kites, or gledes” ; Stoddard, 
“stot-herd” (stot, A. S. for bullock) ; 
and some of our Goddards were “goat- 
herds.” Oliphant is merely a euphonized 
“elephant.” 

In the beginning a single personal 
name sufficed. For awhile no two per- 
sons bore the same name, but as a stock 
of names accumulated repetitions became 
common, and as the population of the 
world increased distinctive names became 
necessary ; hence. we read of John the 
Baptist and John the Disciple, Darius 
Hystaspis and Alexander the Great, 
Joshua, son of Nun, and Simon Barjonas 
—"Simon, son of Jonas.” As_ time 
passed, distinguishing names, given for 
various reasons, became common among 
nearly all, if not all, the nations of the 
earth, but the Roman cognomen was the 
nearest approach to our modern surname. 

The surname is not necessarily the sire- 
name, or patronymic, aS so many people 
think, tho the two are now generally 
synonymous in use, particularly in the 
United States and England. The proper 
orthography of the word is “surname,” 
not “sirname”—‘“sur” from super, signi- 
fying “over,” i. e., the “over” or addition- 
al name. Nor is the surname always in- 
herited. The law recognizes a man’s 
right to choose his own name, even pro- 
viding for the change by a legislative act. 
Or a new name may be inherited with a 
legacy attachment—a custom that still 
obtains in Scotland and is not infrequent 
in the United States. 

Surnames were first used in France, 
becoming general there during the latter 
part of the tenth or the forepart of the 
eleventh century. They were used hered- 
itrily to some extent, however, prior to 
that time. They were introduced into 
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England at the Norman Conquest in the 
year 1066, but it required two or three 
centuries to establish the body of our 
nomenclature on a fixed basis. During 
that time surnames became _ general 
throughout the British Isles except in 
Wales, in some parts of which they are 
unknown to this day. 

It is difficult to trace a pedigree back 
further than the thirteenth century, ow- 
ing to a certain easy custom that sprang 
into use—that of the sons laying aside 
the father’s name and taking one of their 
own choice from their residence, occupa- 
tion, or other reasons, brothers frequent- 
ly choosing different names. All of this 
was very confusing, but perhaps not more 
so than that of the present Scandinavian 
custom, under which the son of John Pet- 
erson may become Eric Johnson, whose 
son in turn may become Peter Ericson, 
the latter’s son probably returning to the 
original name—John Peterson. 

Surnames are now general in all civ- 
ilized countries, I believe, except Turkey, 
in which country it is said that a man has 
no relatives, since he cannot trace them. 
In England alone there are from 40,000 
to 50,000 existing surnames. In propor- 
tion to the population, Scotland has few- 
er surnames than England. Doubtless 
this is partly due to the adoption, in some 
instances, of the clan name by the whole 
clan. Owing to their crudity, inconven- 
ience, or uncomplimentary origin, many 
of the early surnames have become obso- 
lete: such as Withoutentown (without 
the town), Swetinbed, Smartknave, 
Saucemaker, and Lamentation. Not all 
such names are obsolete, however. Only 
recently the writer came across the 
names Goforth, Goforward, Godbehere, 
and Wellbeloved. Over 200 names col- 
lected by the writer from newspapers, 
magazines, and catalogs might better 
have been allowed to: fall into “innocu- 
ous desuetude,” among them the follow- 
ing: Turnipseed, Legliter, Sickendick 
Dickensheets, Quartermouse, Oldfather, 
Younghusband, Webfoot, Redhair, 
Hedgepatch, Tindeer, Stickhorse, Sick, 
Colic, Measles, Demon. Even the well- 
known Poindexter loses its dignity in the 
original Pointdexter. 

In most countries it is customary for 
the wife to take the husband’s name, but 
in some European countries it is not un- 
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usual for the husband to append the 
wife’s name, particularly when it is more 
honorable than his own. Hyphenated 
names and the wife’s retention of her 
maiden name for a middle name are cus- 
toms growing in favor in the United 
States and Great Britain. In Spain the 
wife retains her own name, and the son 
may choose the name of either parent, or 
he may combine the two names. In the 
former case the son is likely to choose 
the name that confers the most honor. 
This custom has obvious merit—obnox- 
ious and dishonored names may be rele- 
gated to oblivion, euphonious and hon- 
ord names perpetuated. When the Span- 
iard unites his parents’ names they are 
connected by a “y,” signifying “and,” 
the father’s name being the first and most 
important, the mother’s name being ap- 
pended chiefly to distinguish father and 
son, as the terms: senior and junior are 
unknown in Spain. For instance, the 
father’s name may be Juan Blanco y Al- 
varez and the son’s Juan Blanco y Diaz. 

American surnames. were determined 
by the colonization of the country, hence 
are chiefly of a triple source—English, 
French, and Spanish, the English con- 
sisting of Anglo-Saxon and Norman- 
French (the former Teutonic and the lat- 
ter half Teutonic) and Celtic. The pure- 
ly Teutonic, introduced by the Dutch of 
New York, has increased greatly by im- 
migration. The great foreign influx is 
rapidly adding two more important ele- 
ments—Latin and Slavonic. It is not un- 
common for a foreigner with a polysylla- 
bic. name to drop part of it upon his ar- 
rival here. Occasionally there is a com- 
plete change—an “off” or a “ski” becom- 
ing by voluntary adoption plain Smith 
or Jones. Asa rule, Scandinavians drop 
their peculiar custom in names (that of 
adding “son” to the father’s personal 
name to form the son’s surname) along 
with other old world customs that do not 
readily naturalize, for, of all foreigners, 
Scandinavians are the most eager to be- 
come Americanized. 

Surnames have been drawn from every 
available source—personal names, loca- 
tion, occupation, deeds of prowess, men- 
tal, moral and physical attributes, terms 
of relationship, the human body, farm 
and household articles, buildings, foods 
and drinks, modes of travel, nations and 
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laws, customs and religions, geographic. 
terms, weather and seasons, months an: 
days, measures and values, the joys an:! 
ills of life, the animal, mineral and vege 
table kingdom, and even from the King- 
dom of Heaven. The use of nickname: 
and compound terms gave an almost in- 
exhaustible source. Even oaths became 
embodied, as in Pardoe, from par Dieu. 
Words were clipped, elided, lengthened, 
blended and corrupted. Elisions wer 
more common than additions. Augustine 
became Austin ; Cheeseborough, Chesbro ; 
Elias, Ellis; and Taliaferro, Tolliver and 
probably Dolliver. Dolliver may be a 
corruption of D’Oliver. Some names 
have retained their old-style orthography, 
others have taken the new. Norse words 
were “Frenchified,” French words Angli- 
cized, and British words Latinized. Also, 
many old Anglo-Saxon and Celtic terms, 
otherwise obsolete, have been preserved 
in surnames. / 

Bardsley, in his “English Surnames,” 
summarizes the foregoing sources of our 
English nomenclature under the follow- 
ing headings: Baptismal names, patro- 
nymics and metronymics, place-names, 
office and occupation names, and sobri- 
quets consisting of nicknames and pet- 
names. Place-names undoubtedly rank 
first in number; baptismal names, with 
their numerous “nicks” and “pets,” sec- 
ond; occupation names, third. 

Among the Anglo-Saxon names that 
preceded and survived the Conquest may 
be mentioned Aldred, from which came 
our Aldrich; Sigward (“sig,” Teutonic 
for “conquest”), origin of Seward and 
Sigsby; Swain, or Swan, signifying 
“strength”; Harding, which has come 
down to us unchanged; and Hereward, 
ancestor to Howard and Harvard. One 
authority gives Hereward as a corrup- 
tion of “hayward.” But may not its ori- 
gin be the same as Sigward, since “here” 
signifies “war’”—“heriot,” “a tribute for 
war purposes” ? 

Names derived from Teutonic myth- 
ology were also among the earliest: 
“god” (good) is found in Goodwin and 
Godard (one class) ; Os, in Oswald and 
Osborne; Thor, in Thustan and Thur- 
low ; Orm (Pagan serpent god), in Orme 
and Ormsby. 

Among the earliest names introduced 
and confirmed by the Conquest were 
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found Serl, Drew, Bryce, Harvey, Arnold 
(“ern”—eagle), Albred (now known as 
Albert and Allbright), Almeric, Ingel- 
ram, Ebrardus (Everard), Warin (Gue- 
rin, now Warren), Ivo, Hamon. (Ham- 
mond), and Payn (originally Pagan). 
After their adoption as surnames the 
most of these became obsolete as personal 
names. 

Other personal names that lost none of 
their popularity as such, while giving rise 
to a long list of surnames were Guy, 
Ralph (Rawlins and Randle), Charles, 
Roland, Oliver, Robert, Richard, Roger, 
Reginald (Reynolds), and Miles, or 
Milo. 

The most popular personal names since 
the Domesday Book recorded them have 
been John and William, but their deriva- 
tives are too numerous to mention here. 
Roger, Robert, and Richard, took a dou- 
ble nickname in H and D, hence Hodge 
and Dodge, Hobbs and Dobbs, Hicks and 
Dicks, with the rougher forms of the last 
—Higgs and Diggs, and even Hitch, giv- 
ing rise to Dickens, Hitchcock, and Hig- 
ginson. Higginbottom may mean “Hig- 
gin’s lowland,” but one authority as- 
cribes it to “hitchin,” the mountain 
ash. 

Diminutive and other affixes served an 
important_part in the origin of surnames 
from personal names. The Anglo-Saxon 
“kin” and “cock” and “ing” are repre- 
sented in Jenkins, “little John ;” Hitch- 
cock, “little Richard,” and Browning, 
“little Brown;”’ the Norman “ot” 
and “et,” in Eliot, “little Elias,” and Em- 
met, “little Emma” (sometimes “lot” and 
“let”; Hamlet, “little Hamon’’); the 
French “on” and “en” in Marion and 
Dickens. Later came “ie” and “ey,” as 
in Ritchie and Willey. The Anglo-Sax- 
on terminal “ish,” in Standish, signifies 
“born of.” 

Many prefixes were used. The Celtic 
“Mac” or “M,” of the Scotch; “Mc”: of 
the Irish; “Map,” “Ap,” or “P” of the 
Welsh, and the Norman “Fitz” (Latin 
fils), signify “son” or “son of,” and the 
Irish “O,” “grandson of.” McDonald 
means “son of Donald;”’ McPherson, 
“son of the parson.” ApRichard, “son 
of Richard,” eventually merged into 
Pritchard. In some instances, P was 
corrupted into B—Barry, Bowen. Fitz- 
roy means “son of the king,” and Fitz it- 
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self is a surname. O’Brian means 
“grandson of Brian.” 

There were prefixes to place-names 
also. The Norman “De” or “Du,” the 
German “Von,” and the Dutch “Van,” 
signifying “of” or “from” an estate or 
place, was used by the nobility, and “at,” 
“atte,” or “atten,” as in Atwood, Atter- 
bury, or merely the local name, as Wood, 
by men in humble walks of life. “At” is 
shortened to “a” in Thomas a Becket— 
“Thomas at the Brook.” The French 
“La” signifies “the’—Lamont, “the 
mountain.” In Delafield we find “De” 
and “La” combined. “Saint” is a Nor- 
man prefix. 

Suffixes are more numerous than pre- 
fixes, but, with the exception of “son” 
and the diminutives, chiefly in place- 
names. An old couplet says: 

“In ford, in ham, in ley, in ton, 
The most of English surnames run.” 

Other popular terminals are man, field, 
land, burn, brook, street, and love. The 
Scandinavians write the terminal “sen” 
instead of “son,” and the Welsh use the 
genitive—the source of all the seeming- 
ly plural names, as Owens, “Owen’s son.” 
Owens, Evans, Johns, Jones, Hanks, 
Jenks, Johnson and Jansen are the same. 

A slight knowledge of old Celtic and 
Teutonic terms simplifies many names. 
The Anglo-Saxon “ton” means “town ;” 
Benton signifies “mountain town ;” Nor- 
ton and Sutton, “north town” and “south 
town.” The Danish “by” also means 
“town” — Kirby (Kirkby), “church 
town.” Coningsby and Kingston are the 
same. Winthrop (Whinthrop) signifies 
“furze-village ;’ Burham, “brook home ;” 
Heathcote, “heath cottage;” Auburn, 
“old brook;” Beverly, “beaver field ;” 
Berkeley, “birch lea;” Bradford, “broad 
ford.” 

Some names apparently plain are mis- 
leading, owing to different meanings of 
a word, not only in different languages, 
but in the same language. Winchester 
(Latin castra) signifies “camp of vic- 
tory,” but Winslow (Whinslow) means 
“furze-hill.” In some instances “worth” 
means “value,” in others “farmstead” or 
“dwelling ;” Woodworth, “dwelling in 
the woods ;” Kenilworth, “manor on the 
canal.” Kilpatrick means “church of 
Patrick ;” Schuylkill, “hidden creek.” 
The suffix “ing” in Browning means 
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but in Ruddington it means 
—Rud(d)ing-ton, 


“oft-spring,” 
‘meadow’ 
dow-town.” 
Many of these surnames are centuries 
old, and are found in the oldest records 
—Domesday Book and Hundred Rolls. 
The trade of weaving has been carried on 
in England since the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century by a Sussex (South Sax- 
on) family named Webb. But many oth- 
ers are of a more recent date. How long, 
for instance, has Miss American’s family 
borne that name, and why was it adopted 
or bestowed? 
Upon gaining their freedom, the sur- 
nameless slaves generally adopted their 
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master’s names, hence the prevalence of 
time-honored names among the colorc:| 
race. The Chinese place the surname 
first. Prince Li Hung Chang, if plain 
“Mister,” would be “Mr. Li.’ 

As to the pronunciation of a name, a 
man may spell his name Smith and pro. 
nounce it Jones, if he so desires, and none 
can say him nay. 

A fair knowledge of English nomen- 
clature gives a fair knowledge of English 
history, so closely are the two interwov- 
en; hence, the former being like the lat- 
ter—voluminous, it is impossible to give 
in one brief article more than the merest 
insight into the subject. 

Topexa, Kan. 


The Man Behind the Plow 


BY HARRY H. KEMP 


* Barns have praised in song and lay men whose 
office is to slay, 
Men who go intrepid where their foemen 
lurk; 
But the man behind the plow is a hero, too, I 
trow— 
He’s the man that keeps them while they do 
the work. 


Oh, the man behind the plow with the sun-tan 
on his brow; 
His sole honor is the labor he has done. 
But to shoot their brothers down is the glory 
and the crown 
Of a million men that stand behind the gun! 
t 
‘Tis a stirring thing, no doubt, with the enemy 
in rout, 
To follow war-flags leading on before; 
But the man who stays at home tilling the re- 
luctant loam 
Is the man who keeps the man who goes to 
war, a 


It is valorous to go where the warlike trum- 
pets blow, 
And the deadly shrapnel on its course is 
sped ; 
But it seems to me this man follows out a 
nobler plan 
Than the man who knocks his brother in the 
head. 


Then remember when you hear drums’ and 
trumpets’ martial cheer, 
That upon some little field the work is done, 
In a simple, “humdrum way, toilsome day suc 
ceeding day, 
That supports a man that marches. with a 
gun. 
Then apply it further still; all the shapers of 
world-will, 
All the petty princelings who exact a bow. 
All the fanfare of estate on which buttoned 
legions wait— 
All depend upon the man behind the plow 


Curicaco, Iu. 
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Schillings’s Photographs of Afri- 
can Animals 


WueEN Herr Schillings’s Mit Blitz- 
licht und Biichse was published in Ger- 
many in 1905, naturalists, big game 
hunters, and the general public, were 
really startled by it. No such pictures 
had ever been taken. They. were an ab- 
solute surprise. The interest felt has 
been shown by the frequent quotations 
from the work which appeared in the 
newspapets and later by the appearance 
in this country of two translations of the 
book; by far the better of which is that 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co.’ 

Mr. Schillings’s work is an extraordi- 
nary account of hunting, photographing 
and natural history work in equatorial 


A Pair of Rhinoceroses Bathing. 
From “Flashiights in the Jungle.” 


Africa. It is a story of courage, pa- 
tience and persistence crowned by suc- 
cess; a story illustrated by photographs 
that are absolutely unexampled and that 
give us by far the most intimate glimpses 
ever had into the life of many of the large 
and dangerous animals of Africa. Some 
of the pictures—taken at night, and often 
at a distance—are dim, and the photo- 
graphs suffer by comparison with the 
much simpler nature photographs which 
we are accustomed to see, but if the ex- 
traordinary circumstances under which 
they were taken and the difficulty of get- 
ting night photographs be considered we 
shall think that the pictures are very 
good. On the other hand, many of the 
simpler pictures, even those taken in day- 
light, seem to be more or less out of 


Photographed from a Distance of Fifteen Paces. 
Copyrighted, 1905. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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focus, a result perhaps of the great dis- 
tance at which they were taken. The au- 
thor, in his preface, makes a great point 
of the fact that no retouching has been 
done to these negatives, and says, that 
“this feature distinguishes my pictures 
from all others previously taken of ani- 
mals in the wilderness.” 

Primarily a collector of natural history 
specimens, Herr Schillings of necessity 
did much killing of African wild ani- 
mals, but always for an actually useful 
purpose—the increase of our knowledge. 
He condemns—as all thoughtful people 
must—the terrible destruction of African 
wild life, which has gone on for many 
years and which still takes place. It is 
true that in recent years a sentiment has 
grown up against this slaughter, and that 
game reserves have been established in 
which Europeans are forbidden to de- 
stroy animal life, but this is only a half 
measure.. Much of this wanton destruc- 
tion has been done by so-called sportsmen 
of America and Europe, but we have 
heard little of the devastation caused by 
the negroes, who, now armed with im- 
proved weapons, are absolutely thought- 
less of the future, and consider only the 
question of food or the small money 
value of the horns, tusks and hides. 

The volume is full of interest, the hunt- 
ing and the photographing which consti- 
tute the first portion will strongly attract 
one class of readers, but many will be 
even more charmed by the abundant ob- 
servations in natural history on the 
strange creatures, large and small, which 
dwell on the plain or in the forest. It is 
a contribution to the natural history of 
Africa such as has perhaps never before 
been made. It may be compared with Mr. 
J. G. Millias’s “Breath from the Veldt,” 
and is the work of a naturalist armed with 
a camera as well as with a rifle, and who 
thus can see and can record a multitude 
of things that a hunter would never wait 
to observe. 

Flashlights in the Jungle is a beau- 


tiful book.. The illustrations appear to. 


be newly made, and printed in black ink, 


have an effectiveness which was wanting 





1 FLASHLIGHTS IN THE JUNGLE, a Record of Hunt- 
ing Adventures and of Studies in Wild Life in Equa- 
torial East Africa. By C. G. Schillings. Translated 
by Frederick Whyte, with an Introduction by Sir 
H. H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. Tlustrated with 
302 of the author’s untouched pho apbs taken by 
day and night. Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.80. 
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in many of the more w printed pic- 
tures in the German edition, some of 
which are in a sepia or green ink. The 
translation is a good one and appears to 
follow the text closely, while the other 
American edition’ is really little more than 
a loose abstract of the German and the 
pictures having been apparently copied 
from the German half tones are blurred 
and unsatisfactory. 

The volume abounds in interesting 
quotable incidents of natural history. The 
domestication of the zebra is discussed, 
the ostrich is shown to lead the lion away 
from her nest, just as the tiny. sandpiper 
in America leads the intruder away from 
hers. But after all to the general reader 
its most interesting feature is its wonder- 
ful pictures, in which we see charging 
elephants, lions capturing their prey at 
night, zebras, rhinoceroses and other wild 
animals—a multitude of most interesting 
subjects. It is a portrait gallery of wild 
life for Africa, such as is Wallihan’s 
“Camera Shots at Big Game” for the 
Rocky Mountains. 

a 


Modern Sermons 


One of the most striking features of 
modern addresses and sermons is their 
practical character. The day has gone 
by when Christianity was thought to be 
a matter of dogma chiefly. It is being 
realized more and more clearly that the 
Christian calling is one to “follow His 
steps.” This is set forth very emphati- 
cally in one of the most remarkable 
books in the religious literature of 1905. 
Professor F. G. Peabody’s “Lyman 
Beecher” lectures for 1904 at Yale Uni- 
versity, under the title of Jesus Christ 
and the Christian Character’. In a chap- 
ter of clear and reverential argument 
Professor Peabody shows the close rela- 
tion between the ethical teaching of the 
Gospels and the problems of the modern 


- world. Then, after a sketch of the char- 


acter of Christ which leaves nothing to 
be desired by a thoughtful Christian, he 
proceeds to elucidate the roots, the 
growth, the personal consequences and 





2? With FLasHiicHt anp Rirte. By C. G. Schill- 
ings. Translated and Abridged by Henry Dick, Ph.D. 

ith 120 illustrations from photographs. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 

%Jesus Curist AND THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 
By Francis Greenwood Peabody. New York: ‘the 

acmillan Co, $1.50, 















the social consequences of the Christian 
character. Finally he closes the volume 
by showing how the development of 
Christian ethics leads to a higher and 
wider outlook of hopefulness for the 
good of the world and a closer commu- 
nion with God; while from this closer. 
communion comes the power for daily 
duty. The lectures are full of power 
and present a study of Christian ethics 
which is truly inspiring. 

Somewhat of the same idea, that of 
ascending in personal Christ-like life to 
fellowship with the Father, and thence 
deriving the help necessary for the ful- 
fillment of duty, runs thru a series of 
twenty-nine sermons by the Rev. John 
Watson, better known as “Ian Mac- 
laren’.” Each sermon breathes that prac- 
tical Christianity which has characterized 
Ian Maclaren’s fiction and theological 
writings alike. Strikingly beautiful as 
the language is, the volume will be prized 
by those who desire inspiring and help- 
ful words for their devotional reading. 
In God’s Choice of Men’ the pastor of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church of New 
York City has approached the subject of 
Professor Peabody and Dr. Watson from 
a different side, for, in harmony with the 
Declaratory Statement accepted at the 
Revision of the Westminster Confession 
in 1902 and 1903, he sets forth the call of 
God to all men to a life of Christian 
practice. The seventeen chapters into 
which the volume is divided are logically 
arranged, and, while not so academic as 
the first book we have named, nor so 
beautifully expressed as the second, are 
full of sound, practical argument and ex- 
hortation to Christian faith and duty. 
The Unlighted Lustre‘ is a volume of 
thirty sermons by G. H. Morrison, M.A., 
of Glasgow, Scotland. The sermons are 
on varied subjects, but all are. short, 
practical, pointed, and possess a readable 
quality not often associated with pub- 
lished pulpit utterances. 

Dr. George Matheson, formerly min- 
ister of St. Bernard’s Parish in the capi- 
tal of Scotland, has provided a very in- 
teresting series ‘of studies of The Repre- 





? Tue Insprration oF Our Faitu. By John Wat- 
son (“Ian Maclaren’’). New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. $1.25. 

*Gop’s Cuoice or MEN. By William R. Richards. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

*Tug Uncicuteo Lustre. By G. H. Morrison. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, $1.50. 
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sentative Men of the New Testament". 
With each character is associated an 
idea suggested by the Gospel narrative, 
and we have thus a series of meditations 
which are well*adapted for private read- 
ing. Dr. Samuel H. Virgin, pastor 
emeritus of the Pilgrim Church of New 
York, has arranged from his notes nine- 
teen sermons preached during his minis- 


try’. They are excellent specimens of 


the addresses of a dozen years ago, some- 
what more lengthy than those of the 
present decade, well balanced, well illus- 
trated, and full of practical application. 

Those who are interested in the litera- 
ture of the pulpit will find much to arrest 
the attention in the seventeen sermons 
by the Rev. Reginald J. Campbell, of the 
City Temple, London, England, collected 
under the title of The Song of the Ages’ 
—the subject of the first in the volume. 
We have here some very good specimens 
of the addresses of a preacher very pop- 
ular. in the English capital, and the rea- 
son for his popularity will at once be evi- 
dent, for the discourses are forcible, lib- 
eral in tone, eloquent and practical. The 
range of subjects is wide, and Mr. Camp- 
bell does not hesitate to deal with such 
difficult questions as the silence of Laza- 
rus about the state of the dead. The 
sermons bear reading, which is a good 
test, and they reflect strongly the per- 
sonality of the preacher. 


a 


Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV. By. W. H. 
Wilkins. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Pp. xx, 476. $5.00. 

It is doubtful whether the good name 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert needed for its -vin- 
dication the 476 pages which Mr. Wil- 
kins has devoted to this object. Altho 
for a whole century some mystery has 
hung over the relations between this lady 
and George IV, yet it has long been 
generally believed that George while 
Prince of Wales went thru the marriage 
ceremony with Mrs. Fitzherbert and that 
except for the Royal Marriage Act she 
would have been his lawful wife. That 
the family and friends of Mrs. Fitz- 

5 Tux Representative MEN OF THE a, Tasta- 
ment. By George Matheson. New York: A. C. Arm 
strong & Son. $1.50. 


®SprritruaL Sanity anp Otmer Sermons. By Sam- 
gets H. Virgin. New York: American Tract jiety. 





‘TS Tue Sonc or THE Aces. By “7 g ~~ J. Camp- 
bell. New York; A. C, Armstrong & Son. $1.25. 
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herbert should desire the fact to be 
made clear. beyond dispute is natural ; 
but it is a question whether so large a 
volume was necessary for this purpose 
or whether it was advisable to give to 
the world a detailed story of the some- 
what trivial incidents in the connection 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert and her third hus- 
band, whom no writer can render re- 
spectable. The reason for any doubt con- 
cerning Mrs. Fitzherbert’s character is to 
be found in the fact that in 1787—two 
years after the secret marriage of the 
Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert—the mar- 
riage was openly and flatly denied in the 
House of Commons by Fox, who declared 
that he spoke from direct authority—a de- 
nial which was never contradicted by the 
Prince. It was not surprising that the 
Prince did not venture any contradiction 
of Fox’s statement nor any acknowledg- 
ment of his relations to Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert. The marriage was in contravention 
of the Royal Marriage Act which George 
III. had pushed thru Parliament in 1772 
—the act which made necessary the con- 
sent of the King to the marriage of all 
descendants of George II. The Prince 
was deeply in debt and there would have 
been no hope for relief from his debts 
nor of any increase of his Parliamentary 
allowance had it been known that he had 
taken so imprudent and audacious a 
step. Had the marriage been valid it 
would have been a still greater impedi- 
ment in the way of the Prince; for Mrs. 
Fitzherbert was a Roman Catholic, and 
marriage with her would have made the 
Prince, under the Act of Settlement, in- 
eligible for the English Crown. Altho 
Prince George seems to have been as 
sincerely attached to Mrs. Fitzherbert as 
it was in his nature to be, he did not al- 
low his marriage with her to stand in 
the way when marriage to a German 
princess offered him release from his 
debts. Yet when this marriage proved 
a failure he returned to his old love, only 
to throw her aside again for a new at- 
traction shortly before he assumed the 
royal power on account of the insanity 
of George IV. In the later years of 
George IV, from the beginning of the 
Regency to his death in 1830, Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert had no part. Perhaps it- was as 
well for her that it was so. “Prinny,” 
of the Creevey Papers, was certainly far 


removed from the Prince Charming 
whom Mrs. Fitzhéerbert had loved an| 
married ; and from the beginning of the 
final coldness and separation in 1806 
there was a rapid deterioration physically 
and morally in George IV. It is to be 
hoped that the authoritative statement 
that Mrs. Fitzherbert had no children, 
either by George IV or her two former 
husbands, will put a quietus to the 
claims that are ever and anon made of 
descent from George IV by his-clandes- 
tine marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
The historical value of Mr. Wilkins’s 
book centers in the documents which 
were deposited at Coutts’s Bank by Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and which are now given for 
the first time to the public by permission 
of King Edward. These documents in- 
clude the marriage certificate, which is 
in the Prince’s own handwriting, and 
which proves beyond doubt Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s claim to the title of his wife. 


as 


The Road Builders. By Samuel Merwin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


$1.50. 

The author of “Kalumet K” delights 
in a plot where seemingly insuperable 
obstacles and discouragements are over- 
come by pluck and resolute determina- 
tion. In The Road Builders the task 
before Paul Carhart is to build a rail- 
road, on a rush order, thru a parched and 
trackless desert. The engineer has 
strikes, accidents and the plots of a rival 
road to deal with. One of the best feat- 
ures of the book is that even the minor 
characters, instead of serving as a back- 
ground, have a strong individuality. 
Jack Flagg, the wily cook; Tiffany, the 
big engineer, and the two Vandervelts 
are all well drawn types, that are met 
in actual everyday life. The most real- 
istic scene is the description of the stam- 
pede for water in the desert. The guide 
of the pack train incautiously remarks to 
the fainting men that water is twelve 
miles ahead. One man cuts out a mule 
to gallop ahead, and the rest follow pell- 
mell. When the straggling line reaches 
the stream, both men and mules plunge 
into the yellow water in their frenzy. 
The illustrations, by F. B. Masters, are 
very good interpretations of frontier life, 
and add to the vividness of the story. 
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A Self Supporting Home. By Kate V. Saint 
Maur. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


$1.75. 

That great and good divine, the Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, once wrote to a fel- 
low minister: “I have a great wish, for 
my health’s good, to cultivate to profit a 
small plot of ground. I am full of ig- 
norance on this topic and discover no 
printed book to aid me.” His health 
had, no doubt, suffered from his exer- 
tions in the “Great Awakening.” Would 
that the lamented man had lived in this 
age of plenty! Sometimes, when the 
books that treat of the pleasures and 
profits of life in the country swarm the 
thickest, we are inclined to cry “Too 
many, too many”; but when one full of 
sound sense and practical advice comes 
to hand, like A Self Supporting Home, 
by Kate V. Saint Maur, there is always 
a field for it. In this book we have the 
experience and advice of a woman who 
moved from New York city on to a 
twelve acre farm twenty-five miles from 
the city, which she rented at $180 a 
year. This estate she stocked, little by 
little, and soon had it on a paying basis. 
Her husband commuted, and she did the 
rest—seemingly an immense amount of 
work, for the only assistant mentioned 
is a boy of twelve. Obstacles seemed to 
have no terrors to this valiant lady, for 
she even cemented the stable floor, and 
approached and conquered the hither- 
to unknown, anatomy of a cow, with 
the result of pails full of milk. The 
energies of this redoubtable farmer were 
devoted chiefly to the raising of poultry, 
including several varieties of chickens, 
turkeys, ducks, Guinea hens, and 
pigeons. Much valuable information 
as to the management of these birds, 
with more particular advice as to their 
various foods, is. given; and in Mrs. 
Saint Maur one wishing to begin work 
with poultry on a small scale would find 
a helpful friend. Rabbits, Angora cats, 
and bees were all added to the ménage 
in due time, as well as a horse, a cow, a 
dog and pigs—a veritable Noah’s Ark of 
domestic animals. The division of the 
chapters under the names of the months 
is merely arbitrary, as all farm work 
connected with domestic animals is peren- 
nial. The book is well illustrated with 
fine clear photographs. 
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The Wood Fire in No. 3. 
Smith. New. York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons: -$1.50. 

To all those rare souls who believe in 
open wood fires and in hearthside friend- 
ship, Mr. Smith’s latest book will bring 
pleasure—just a gentle glow, a comfort- 
able, slippered enjoyment of the stories 
told in Sandy MacWhirter’s room, No. 3, 
while the hickory logs gleefully light up 
a circle of friendly faces, as knights of 
the brush and of the chisel talk together 
and spin fireside yarns—fantastic, amus- 
ing, weird or sentimental. The stories 
are to be judged in the flickering light of 
the wood fire, and in no colder ray, as 
they are reasonably unreasonable and 
conventionally unconventional in their 
gentle Bohemianism. . They prove, if 
they prove anything, that every one 
should have some genial, whole hearted 
friends, and should start an open fire in 
his room, around which they may hold 
pleasant converse, or failing that, light a 
fire in his heart about which his inti- 
mates may gather for warmth and good 
cheer; all of which is quite enough for 
one small book to demonstrate to our 
liking. 

& 


Letters of Labor and Love. By Samuel M. 
Jones. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $1.00. 

During the summer and fall of 1900 
and -of 1901 the late Mayor Jones of 
Toledo addressed his employees in a 
number of letters on social questions and 
shop matters. These letters were pri- 
vately printed in two volumes and circu- 
lated among the Mayor’s friends. They 
are now given to the public in a single 
volume. A sympathetic and finely ex- 
pressed introduction by Brand Whitlock, 
Mr. Jones’s personal friend and political 
heir and present Mayor of Toledo, ac- 
companies them. It is the real Jones as 
his friends knew him who appears in 
this book, and no one who wants a me- 
morial of his life and teachings can well 
do without it. Written in “that simplic- 
ity which is often the despair of con- 
scious art,” they reveal the many-sided 
character of one who was at the same 
time man of affairs and dreamer, one 
without education and yet deeply steeped 
in the best writings of our literature, a 
lover of his fellow-man and yet fated 
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during all his later years to be constantly 
engaged in a battle for what he deemed 
just. “To his friends,” writes Mr. Whit- 
lock, these writings . 

“must ever have an appeal that is far above 
any question of art. They are the words of a 
great, honest American, who was desperately 
in earnest, and they have at least the simplicity 
and directness which our men of action, when 
they have done the real heavy labor of the 
world, always get into their writings. But it is 
not, after all, what he said that was so great; 
he did a great service for his workingmen, and 
so for all workingmen, and he did a great ser- 
vice for his city, and so for all cities; but the 
greatest thing he did was to live the life he 
lived.” 

a 


Literary Notes 


ANOTHER of the Caxton Thin Paper 
Classics is announced by Scribners, $1.25, 
“The Works of Oliver Goldsmith.” His plays, 
lives and letters are all included in this pocket 
edition, which contains 767 pages. It differs 
from most of such compressed editions in that 
the type is good and clear. 

....A “Teachers’ Guide” for International 
Sunday School Lessons for 1906, by Martha 
Tarbell, is published by Bobbs-Merrill, In- 
dianapolis. It will not replace Peloubet or the 


“Sunday School Times,” for it is antiquated 


and uncritical, but its numerous quotations will 
often be suggestive and convenient. 

....“Sporting Sketches,” by Edwyn Sandys 
contains some twenty-five chapters, many of 
which have appeared from time to time in 
Outing, recounting adventures with fish-rod 
and gun. When you have finished reading the 
380 pages, you will be familiar with the life 
— pene of fish, flesh and fowl. (Macmillan, 

1.75. 

. ...Oliver Ditson, of Boston, issues “The Songs 
and Airs of George Handel” in two volumes, 
one arranged for high and the other for low 
voice. From Handel’s voluminous work eighty 
numbers have been selected, which may fairly 
be said to include his best productions. The 
price is $1.50 in paper, and $2.50 in cloth per 
volume. 

....Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 

ublish four new booklets to the “What Is 

orth While Series.” They are: “Is Life 
Worth Living?” by Frederick Lynch; “Faith 
and Life,” by Charles E. Jefferson; “Books in 
Their Season,” by Annie R. Marble, and “The 
Beauty of Kindness,” by J. R. Miller. They 
are designed to be helpful words of advice 
and cheer. (Price, 30 cents each.) 

...-The “American Art Annual” for 1905- 
1906 was issued late in December. This annual 
is exceedingly valuable for reference, as it con- 
tains much art information that is unavailable 
elsewhere. Its list of paintings sold at public 
auction for $100 and ovér is very useful. The 
art magazines named include some very re- 
cently established ones. The book has been 
carefully edited by Miss Florence N. Levy. 
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...-During the Middle Ages arithmetic was 
chiefly taught for the ipacpess of calculating 
ecclesiastical festivals. From our modern arith- 
metics that subject is entirely excluded and it 
is hard to find the rules. Therefore, “The Per- 

etual Ecclesiastical Calendar” (Columbus 

ress, 120 West Sixtieth’ street, New York, 25 
cents), of C. E. Woodman, which gives all the 
necessary formule, with examples for calculat- 
ing the date of: Easter, etc., with tables ‘of the 
dates from the beginning of the Christian era 
to the year 4490, will be of great use to a few 
persons. 


sw 
Pebbles 


“Yes, I quarreled with my wife about 
nothing.” 

“Why didn’t you make up?” 

“T’m going to. All I’m worried about now 
is the indemnity.”—Pittsburg Post. 


King Alfonso is engaged to be married 
to Princess Ena of Battenberg, a niece of King 
Edward. Did he select her by the Ena-meeny- 
miney-mo process?—Personal in Harper's 


Weekly. 


An Atchison woman whose husband has 
a small salary,-and who helps him all she can 
by doing her own work and keeping down ex- 
penses, had a note lately from an old school 
friend, saying she would pass thru town and 
would like to see the Atchison woman. The 
old school friend had married rich and lived 
elegantly. The Atchison woman was anxious 
to. make a showing before her, and as she had 
two weeks to get ready, devoted her entire 
time to plans and work for the six o'clock 
dinner for her friend. She borrowed several 
Turkish rugs and silver and cut glass from 
friends whom she took into her confidence. 
She told her husband she would give up her 
fall suit and spend the money on the dinner. 
He thought Mary was acting rather foolish 
but let her have her way. She hired a first- 
class cook to get a nine course dinner, and a 
pretty waitress to serve it. She secured a 
young colored girl and decked her out in a 
white cap and apron to act as nurse for the 
children for that one evening. She took one 
of her old trousseau dresses and fixed it up 
for a dinner gown, and when night came, put 
it on, and squeezed her husband into the dress 
suit he had worn when he was married. The 
friend came and everything went off beauti- 
fully. After dinner the nurse brought the 
children, in starched dresses and gay sashes, 
into the parlor to see “Mama’s friend.” They 
were speechless with wonder over the mag- 
nificence of “Papa” in his dress suit and 
“Mama” in a party dress, but they had been 
coached and did not betray any surprise. 
Finally the grand guest came to the saying of 
good-bye to her hostess, and she said: “The 
beauty of my visit with you, Mary, is that you 
have not taken the slightest trouble but have 
given me a glimpse of your simple, everyday 
life. I would have felt terribly to have thought 
that I had made you any trouble, but your sim- 
ple little family dinner was delicious.”—Aftchi- 
son Globe. 





Fditorials 


The British Elections 


Tue defeat is a rout. The victory is 
quite too overwhelming. Queen Vic- 
toria when informed that the “America” 
had won the cup asked, “What boat is 
second?” “There is no second,” was the 
answer. There is no second in this elec- 
tion—Unionists, Nationalists, Laborites, 
all together are distanced by. the victori- 
ous Liberals. 


Now what will it mean? History does 
not concern us—that is past ; what of the 
future? Let bygone blunders be by- 
gone. What changes of policy will the 
Liberals decree? 

Already the new Ministry has stopped 
the importation of Chinese coolies into 
South Africa. That seems to mean that 


they do not mean that the British Em- 
pire shall enter into partnership with the 
milords of the gold and diamonds mines 
to cut down the wages of the laborers, 
white and black. If they want workmen 


they must enter the labor market and get 
them as other people do, or go without. 
The world will not suffer for a little less 
gold and a few less diamonds. Mean- 
while there will be liberty given to the 
people of the Transvaal to rule them- 
selves, and we may fairly expect that 
the great South African empire will be 
made a self-ruling colony, as free as 
Canada or Australia, within a few years. 
That is the way to create loyalty, for 
loyalty hangs on liberty. 

Next must go ecclesiastical privilege 
in England and Wales, for really it is 
the principles of disestablishment that 
are in the saddle. One is amazed to see 
how many Dissenters were among the 
candidates for Parliament. There were 
seventy-five of them who, as mensbers of 
the present House, sought re-election, 
and doubtless they will be returned. In 
addition to them over eighty others con- 
tested seats, and probably the larger por- 
tion of them were successful. The num- 
ber is extraordinary when we consider 
that the prestige of both wealth and rank 
is with the Established Church. And the 
Free Churches are the very heart of the 
Liberal party and its vital force. 

The first thing that the victorious ma- 


jority will do is to overthrow the au- 
thority of the Church in all State-aided 
schools. No longer shall the rector rule, 
and no longer shall the choice of teachers: 
be limited to members of the An- 
glican communion. The Liberal party 
will not exclude religious teaching—it 
has not yet itself learned that a Church is 
humiliated that asks the State to do its 
business of religious teaching—so we 
presume that it will not take the new 
Parliament long to send a bill to the 
House of Lords which will free the 
schools from religious control, and allow 
any denomination that chooses to enter 
the schools and teach its tenets to its own 
children. 

But that is only the first step. Next 
comes the disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales. That is final; it must be— 
Wales will have no less. Anything more 
than that we cannot for the present ex- 
pect, altho certainly the Liberal party 
will be looking to disestablishment in 
England, and the Laborites will be one 
with them in this. The cloud already 
looms large, and the Anglican Church 
sees the storm coming, and has just be- 
gun to make ready for it by initiating a 
new plan of self-government. 

Then there is the great question of 
Irish Home Rule. But that will not be 
the immediate aim. It is likely to be 
made a part of a great system of local 
self-government, by which, under the 
name of devolution, Parliament will be 
relieved of most of its local business, and 
local legislation will be attended to by 
small local parliaments, one for Scot- 
land, one for Wales, perhaps two for 
Ireland, and two or more for England. 
Devolution is home rule writ large and 
Latin. But that will have to be studied 
and worked out with care, and will take 
time, probably after another election and 
another mandate by the people. For this 
election is not carried on any real posi- 
tive program of principles, but on a nega- 
tive one. The most prominent, if not 
the principal question has been that of 
Free Trade versus Protection; and the 
people have decided that they will have 
no change of policy. So this election has 
not decided what the people want done, 
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but rather what they do not want done. 
Before such a great question as either 
the disestablishment of the Church of 
England or a new system of local parlia- 
merits is presented for action, the peo- 
ple will have to give their will at the 
polls. Already we see what is coming. 
The issue must be fought out. 

Then there is the great, the immense, 
question of a reform in the government 
of India. Lord Curzon may have been 
right in his conflict with General Kitch- 
ener, and the Liberal Government is like- 
ly to agree with his views, that the mil- 
itary arm must be subordinate to the 
civil power. But he seems to have made 
a great mistake in the division of Bengal, 
joining part of that most progressive 
province with Assam; and all India is 
seething with revolt. It is a very seri- 
ous. outlook, when the great Empire of 
India is boycotting all British goods. 
John Morley’s sympathies are with the 
natives of India in their aspirations. But 
we must wait to see how the integrity 
of the British Empire can be maintained 
while trusting the people of India to take 
their full part in government. 

There will be various important, tho 
subordinate, questions that may require 
speedy action. We may expect that 
there will be further legislation to make 
it easy to sell the large landed estates to 
their actual occupants. These laws have 
worked well in Ireland. The Labor 
party will demand the repeal of the laws 
which, as interpreted by the courts, make 
the labor unions responsible for dam- 
ages. But this introduces quite too large 
and perhaps ominous a question, namely, 
what we may expect’ when Labor be- 
comes a political party and by its num- 
bers overwhelms the classes that possess 
title or money. Will it be the Deluge, 
or the Millennium? 


2 
Marshall Field 


Waite the late Marshall Field was at 
the point of death in New York, several 
former residents of Chicago, all of them 
unknown to him, assembled at a place 
not far from the room where he was 
lying, in order that they might express 
to each other their appreciation of his 
character. At the suggestion of one, 
who had not seen the inside of a church 


in thirty years, another of these men 
prayed that Mr. Field’s life might be 
spared. All were on their knees. Then 
it was agreed that each one should, every 
day at noon, in a church or elsewhere, 
repeat this prayer for the recovery of the 
world’s richest merchant, who, beginning 
with nothing but his brains and his’ in- 
tegrity, had accumulated a fortune of 
$150,000,000 in a clean and honest way. 

So far as we can learn, Mr. Field had 
the respect of all good men who knew 
him or knew of him. This is very re- 
markable in these days, when so many 
Americans of great wealth are the ob- 
jects of continuous attack and denuncia- 
tion. We have examined the comments 
of the press, and the estimates of his 
character and influence which men of 
various types and callings—clergymen, 
merchants, reformers, employees, etc.— 
have recently given to the public. Their 
uniform testimony is that Mr. Field was 
a man of unswerving integrity, just, gen- 
erous, unassuming, kind to those whom 
he employed, strict but never harsh or 
oppressive in his business dealings, a pro- 
moter of good government, a hater of 
liars and hypocrites, one who gave large- 
ly in secret, and whose benefactions, un- 
known to the public, exceeded those of 
which all have knowledge, and which 
could not be concealed. Always willing 
to contribute his just share of the ex- 
penses of government, he was the largest 
taxpayer in the United States. 

“He was good to the poor,” says the 
pastor of the Presbyterian church of 
which for twenty-nine years Mr. Field 
was a trustee; “he was a gentleman of 
retiring modesty and fine moral instincts, 
made luminous by broad, humanitarian 
sympathies and a wholesome faith.” His 
private life was pure and simple. He 
avoided extravagance and any display of 
his great wealth. His money was not 
tainte@. It had not been acquired by 
“methods morally reprehensible and so- 
cially injurious.” Says Mr. Franklin 
MacVeagh, the well known philan- 
thropist and advocate of municipal re- 
form: 

“All of Mr. Field’s money was fairly made, 
and he was conspicuous among the immensely 
rich for the fairness of his competition and the 
cleanness of his methods. He made no money 


thru oppression and monopoly. He built him- 
self upon no man’s ruin. And his business 
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methods from the beginning to the end were 
so instructive and influential that his fellow 
citizens were constantly helped by his exam- 
ple. These methods by their conspicuously 
high standards became contributions to the 
citizenship of Chicago.” 

Some years ago the Rev. Z. B. Camp- 
bell, of Ada, Ohio, asked Mr. Field to 
give him his views as to the essential ele- 
ments of true success. These elements, 
Mr. Field said in his written reply, were 
“honesty, truthfulness, temperance, thrift, 
purity of character, faithfulness, perse- 
verance and thoroness in y.hatever a 
person undertakes.” He also said: 

“The element of thrift is sadly neglected by 
young men of the present day, and the ten- 
dency to live beyond their income brings dis- 
aster to thousands annually. A young man 
should cultivate the habit of always saving 
something, however small the income. He 
should be particular in the choice of friends; 
should have the’ courage to say no and mean it 
when tempted to do what he knows to 
be wrong. He should aim to earn a 
reputation for candor, veracity and integrity 
that will win the respect and confidence of all 
with whom he may have any dealings.” 


It is not difficult to understand why al! 


spoke well of him, why even men un- 
known in churches got down on their 


knees to pray for his recovery. 

It was not only on 2ccount of what he 
had done, but also because of what he 
had refrained from doing. His was not 
predatory wealth. He had not acquired 
it by violating or evading the laws, by 


corrupting legislatures or municipal 
councils, by combinations designed to 
suppress competition and then to exact 
from consumers all that a high protective 
tariff would permit, by unjustly and un- 
lawfully using common carriers to crush 
competitors, by corruptly exploiting 
municipal privileges, by speculating in 
stocks, by cornering wheat, or by rigging 
the share market for the promotion of 
corporations. He had bought no senator- 
ships. His death was not followed by an 
outpouring of scandal as to his domestic 
and other social relations. He had never 
been a tax dodger, had never complained 
of the assessment that required him to 
pay upon $10,000,000 of personal prop- 
erty in addition to the tax on $40,000,000 
of real estate. And this real estate in- 
cluded no tenements in which the health 
laws were ignored or with difficulty en- 
forced. 

His conscience had not permitted him 
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to incur and to deserve the contempt or 
the hatred of the public by doing the 
things which some other millionaires 
have done, and on account of which they 
are commonly regarded as enemies of 
the public welfare. A vast majority of 
the American people are not inclined to 
denounce the owner of a great private 
fortune, honestly and fairly acquired and 
decently used. a 


Big-Endians and Little-Endians 


Wuen that distinguished traveler, 
Lemuel Gulliver, visited Lilliput he 
found the inhabitants of that country 
divided into two factions called Big- 
Endians and Little-Endians, who were 
continually engaged in strife with pen 
and sword. Neither party could com- 
prehend the other’s way of looking at 
things, so they naturally persecuted and 
proscribed each other as is the way of 
little people. The war had lasted six- 
and-thirty moons at the time of his visit 
and 11,000 persons had suffered death 
rather than violate their principles by 
conformity with the opposing and domi- 
nant faction. Mr. Gulliver explains the 
origin of the party names by telling us 
that the cause of the controversy was a 
difference of opinion as to which end of 
an egg one should crack when he goes to 
eat it. An application to his narrative of 
the. principles of higher criticism leads 
us to think, however, that this explana- 
tion was either an unwarranted infer- 
ence of Mr. Gulliver’s or he was misled 
by his imperfect acquaintance with the 
language. The Lilliputians in many re- 
spects resemble in their habits of mind 
the people of countries better known to 
us. This resemblance is so obvious that 
it has been previously noted by other 
critics, who, however, have failed to ob- 
serve that ordinary humanity is divided 
into two general classes to which the 
same appelations could be applied, tho 
with a different meaning. We refer to 
the ways people use aids. to vision, such 
as telescopes and opera glasses. Some 
put the big end to their eyes and so see 
everything minimized; others look thru 
the little end and magnify the world. 

This really is the cause of most of our 
misunderstandings and quarrels. People 
see things so differently. All eyes are 
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about the same, so when people are look- 
ing at the same object we assume that 
they must all see it the same. But really 
nobody looks at things with the naked 
eye, except children, and it is uncertain 
about them. They may be born with 
mental binoculars for all we know, 
or they. 

One man looks at the graft in modern 
politics and business, and is appalled at 
its magnitude. Another faces the same 
facts and regards them as insignificant. 
To some chess appears the greatest thing 
in the wor!d, to others fashion, or furni- 
ture or jade or imperialism. The lover 
sees in his sweetheart beauties and vir- 
tues invisible to the rest of humanity. © 

These differences of vision would not 
matter so much if each person did not 
insist that his own way of using optical 
instruments is the only right one. Some 
rude individuals make it the business of 
their lives to go about snatching the tel- 
escopes from other people’s hands and 
turning them end for end. The only flaw 
the optimist finds in the universe is that 
other people are not also contented, while 
the pessimist tries to make everybody 
around him as unhappy as he is himself. 

To find out which way your friends 
have their glasses turned, mention in 
company some distinguished man in lit- 
erature, art, or politics, past or present. 
At once the Big-endians will begin to tell 
anecdotes of his pettiness and foibles, 
and the Little-Endians will counter with 
epics of his great deeds. Amusing 
-stories of. his absence of mind are met 
by tales of his presence of mind on great 
occasions. Some consider him a vastly 
overrated man; the others gaze at him 
with awe. One is the valet’s view, .the 
other the vision of the disciple. Both 
parties can bring abundant proof that 
they are right; and neither can convince 
the other. George Sand said that the 
greatest books are not those with the 
fewest faults. The same applies to great 
men. In fact it is only a great man that 
can afford to have many faults. The 
bigger the sails, the heavier may be the 
ballast. 

There is no unsalaried office which 
people are so ready to take upon them- 
selves as that of Devil’s Advocate. This 
doubtless accounts for the fact that there 
are so few canonizatipns completed now- 
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adays. Sometimes, whem all the opera 
glasses of a nation are trained-upon the 
chief actor upon the stage, a sudden and 
mysterious change takes place. The 
spectators, as tho at a word of command, 
will reverse their glasses, put the big 


‘end to their eyes, when, presto, the hero 


becomes a ridiculous strutting manikin, 
the drama is turned into a farce, and 
laughter takes the place of applause. The 
idol of the people is transformed into an 
Ichabod. 

We do not wish to dogmatize as to the 
best way of looking thru a telescope at 
@ prominent man, but merely to call at- 
tention to two elementary facts in optics. 
One is that you never see the man 
greater than he really is even when you 
hold the little end of the telescope to your 
eye, but you do make him seem smaller 
when you look into the big end. The 
other fact is that he appears greatest 
when he is brought nearest to you, so 
you can see him clearest, and you can 
only diminish his greatness by putting 
him a long way off, as. you do when you 
put the big end to your eye. The general 
experience of mankind has shown that 
telescopes are most useful when used al- 
truistically, that is, when the big end is 
directed toward others. 

The most serious difficulty occurs 
when one gets in the habit of turning 
the big end toward one’s own virtues 
and achievements, and reversing the 
glass when looking to see what other 
people are and do. This reversal of the 
lenses is doubtless unconscious, or be- 
comes so by custom, but it is nevertheless 
the cause of many a blunder and foolish 
notion. It is even better to be a con- 
sistent Big-Endian than to do this, for it 
upsets one’s sense of relative values, 
which is by far the most important sense 
we have. 

& 


Feeding the Birds in Winter 


Birp feeding is no longer a fad or a 
fancy or a simple pleasure, but is getting 
to be a legitimate part of farming and 
horticulture. The orchardist has found 
out that he can hardly get on without 
the winter birds any more than without 
those who lend their aid in summer. 
They destroy millions of grubs and eggs 
during the mild days, and only need to 
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be fed on the colder days, or perhaps a 
little.added to their méals when the sun 
shines. _The farmer will be repaid a hun- 
dredfold for all his expense and ‘trouble. 
He should take up the matter just as he 
considers that of feeding his cattle and 
his sheep. By diligent care, repeated 
thru successive winters, he will be able to 
multiply wonderfully his little allies and 
helpers. 

Most people will consider these little 
bits of sunshine and life quite as valuable 
for their cheerful companionship as for 
what they can do in farm economy. Some 
of them give us more or less song right 
thru the storms, and the sight of one 
about the window is always inspiring. 
When you have really got hold of the 
matter as a business, you will find the one 
has become multiplied into a whole flock ; 
and you may have, any day in the win- 
ter, fifteen or twenty flitting about your 
windows and the adjacent shrubbery. It 
is amazing that the little fellows can en- 
dure zero weather, but we have found 
that it is not the cold that is most dan- 
gerous to them, but lack of food. Many 
of them show a very intelligent love for 
their localities. Robins come back in the 
spring, almost always, before they are 
quite safe, and when a late snowstorm 
shuts off their food supply they perish by 
the score. An occasional robin stays with 
us all winter, but any number of them 
could not find food sufficient to keep them 
alive. The -problem is just about the 
same as for our domestic animals. We 
must take them into the family, and do 
for them: exactly what we do for our 
friends in the barnyard. 


Those most ready to stay with us all 
winter are the nuthatches, the chicka- 
dees, the snow buntings, juncos, tree 
sparrows, woodpeckers, and blue jays. 
Sometimes a flicker comes, or a yellow- 
bellied sapsucker—the latter we can easi- 
ly dispense with, and we prefer the blue 
jays during the winter months. The 
goldfinches are not far away, generally 
in the lowlands and swamps. The chick- 
adee is one of the most lovable birds in 
existence, and takes to human compan- 
ionship so very readily, that, if encour- 
aged, they will come inside the windows, 
or even light upon our persons and eat 
from our hands. It is also a specially 
valuable bird, gleaning the eggs of pests 


very carefully from our cherries and 
plums. The hairy and the downy wood- 
peckers are also of great value to horti- 
culturists. They have a knack for get- 
ting into just the right spot for pulling 
out the grubs. If carefully fed all win- 
ter, they put in an immense amount of 
tapping in the spring, just about the time 
that we are tapping our maple trees. 
Many of these winter birds are seed eat- 
ers, and destroy the seeds of noxious 
weeds, when the snow is not too deep. 
At the same time we must not forget that 
along the edges of the forests, and in the 
glens, the partridges are doing a great 
deal that is helpful, and should be en- 
couraged rather than ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered. . 

Professor Beale, of Michigan, advises 
us to grow those plants about our lawns, 
which furnish seeds for winter eating, 
and a Vermont lady writes that she keeps 
her chickadees, nuthatches, song spar- 
rows, linnets, robins, and even orioles 
with her all winter, by furnishing them 
enough hempseed, cracked corn, sun- 
flower seed, bread crumbs, and a bread 
made of wheat and Indian meal mixed. 
Bits of meat, more particularly suet, con- 
stitute the favorite food of the chicka- 
dees, nuthatches and woodpeckers. These 
should be tied in small trees, near the 
house, or in the vines clambering over 
our porches. Seed-eaters can be best 
fed with grain placed on little shelves. 
Window sills are generally too narrow, 
and those who desire to have their little 
friends in sight, should construct special- 
ly broad shelves for winter use—to be re- 
moved, if desirable, during the summer. 
It must always be taken into account that 
cats and English sparrows and squirrels 
will interfere with our plans, if possible. 
If a cat must be kept about the house, 
she should be shut up during the day- 
time. English sparrows can be generally 
driven away by persistently fighting 
them. They learn, after a while, where 
they are not wanted. The habits of the 
red squirrel are so destructive of birds 
and birds’ eggs that good horticulturists 
no longer count them among their pets. 
Mabel Osgood Wright tells us that noth- 
ing comes amiss with her birds,—pine 
cones, beechnuts, boiled eggs, apple 
cores, all sorts of nuts, and even the 
shells of eggs. 
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A peculiarly pleasant feature of this 
bird culture is the enlistment of school 
children.. One of the Massachusetts 
schools has become quite notable by using 
snow shovels to uncover feeding places 
and then scattering grain after every 
storm. These boys and girls have estab- 
lished a chain of seventy-five feeding sta- 
tions around the town of Stoneham, so 
that every intelligent bird can find his 
breakfast or his dinner when needed. The 
school feeding branch of the work is of 
considerable importance, not only to the 
birds but to the children themselves, The 
Connecticut State Board of Education 
has taken up the matter and issued a bul- 
letin of suggestions. Every school has a 
flagpole, and around this pole a circular 
shelf, or more than one, is fastened, 
edged with a strip of beading, on which 
the food is placed. Each week a differ- 
ent child is appointed as bird steward. 
It is the duty of this official to collect the 
scraps after the noon dinner, and see that 
the birds get them. Parents, learning of 
the plan, furnish an additional lunch—a 
bird surplus. Children systematically 


taught this practical sort of nature study 
will in after years find that it constituted 
one of their most important branches of 


education. In some cases they are 
spreading their work around the town- 
ship, so that they become intimate with 
the quail and pheasants, and many rare 
birds that do not approach our houses. 
A very pleasant way of arranging the 
feed is to set up small Christmas trees, 
little evergreens, outside our windows, 
and swing them full of chunks of suet. 
A half dozen birds will then be accom- 
modated at the same time, in full sight. 
If bird study is to be carried on we know 
no better way than observing them 
during the winter. Along toward spring 
we get our gorgeous pine grosbeaks and 
the exquisite cherry bird or waxwing. 
These will, for the most part, feed from 
the berries still hanging on our shrubs—- 
the barberries and viburnums. The lawn 
in this way becomes a most delightful 
aviary. 
Js 
More ‘‘ Tainted Money” 


Tue looting of the Catholic Church by 
the Philippine friars is making a scandal 
which is recognized and admitted in the 
Catholic Church. The frankest utterance 
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is in The Western Watchman, whose dis- 
tinguished editor, Father Phelan, has 
lately returned frcm a long visit to Eu- 
rope to study Catholic conditions. He 
thus frees his mind: 


“If ever there was ‘tainted money’ it was 
that realized by the monks from the spolia- 
tion of the Philippines. As the history, of 
that spoliation is written the more sacrilegious 
does it appear. The conduct of the monks 
has brought disgrace on their orders and on 
the Holy See. e learned much of the sad 
story when we were in Rome last summer. 
Pope Leo XIII, in a public audience to Mr. 
Taft, and his associates of the American mis- 
sion to Rome, explicitly and positively prom- 
ised that the greater part of the money real- 
ized from the sale of the friars’ lands would 
remain in the archipelago for the support of 
religion. On his return to Manila Governor 
Taft repeated the Pope’s words at a public re- 
ception. The American Government is cog- 
nizant of this assurance, and marvels at the 
delay in the fulfillment of the papal promise. 
The Secretary of State and Secretary of War 
have voiced the indignation of the Govern- 
ment on more than one occasion. It is not 
the fault of Leo XIII that the promise was 
not kept. The late Pope cabled to the late 
Delegate Apostolic to the Philippines, Mgr. 
Guidi, giving him power and instructing him 
to unfrock the superiors of the orders if they 
did not turn over to him the money received 
from the sale of the friars’ lands until the 
Holy See should make a final disposition of 
the funds. We can state positively that on 
his accession to the Chair of Peter Pius X, 
at present gloriously reigning, renewed the au- 
thority of Mgr. Guidi, and renewed the in- 
structions of his predecessor regarding the 
purchase money of the friars’ lands; and we 
feel sure that the late Delegate Apostolic would 
have used his extraordinary faculties had he 
lived to see accomplished the act of spoliation. 
Between the death of Mgr. Guidi and the ap- 
pointment of his successor the money was paid 
and put out of the reach of Pope, or Delegate, 
and there was no one to say nay, and back up 
with a suspension. These are facts, and we 
stand ready to prove them. We make this 
statement before the world and challenge con- 
tradiction.” 

This is a long quotation, but it tells the 
facts and is worth its space. It is a 
courageous utterance by a brave paper. 
Dr. Phelan goes on to ask for another 
“History of Sacrilege” which shall fitly 
tell the story. “There is not a Catholic in 
the United States today,” says he, “who 
would touch a dollar of the money stolen 
from the poor Catholic Filipinos,” “but 
the sack of holy poverty does not refuse 
it; the long sleeve of the friar will con- 
c-al it.” The United States Government, 
he says, “has dealt most honorably with 
the Church authorities, both at Rome and 
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Manila; it has kept every engagement, 
and has a right to expect that the Holy 
See will keep its engagements also.” 
And the American hierarchy feels keenly 
this awkward condition in which they 
are placed by the friars, and American 
Catholics are asking disagreeable ques- 
tions : 

“As for the faithful, they will insist on 
knowing why monks who came into the min- 
istry on the plea that they did not want, and 
would not have money, now forget their vow 
and place nine millions of ‘tainted money’ 
above the twelve millions of souls they left 
behind, and in danger of being eternally lost 
in the Philippines.” ; 

Of course, the friars have defenders, 
but they have a difficult task. A letter 
very lately received from the present 
Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. Agius, makes 
a pitiful appeal for help, and The Cath- 
oie Mirror, of Baltimore, Cardinal Gib- 
bons’s official organ, which publishes it, 
says: 

“The difficulty seems to be that with the re- 
moval of the friars from the island churches 
there has gone too, the money which the United 
States Government paid for the ecclesiastical 
property, aggregating roughly about seven mil- 
lion dollars. The withdrawal of this fortune, 
which went to the friars as the holders of the 
church property, leaves the Philippine Church 
in a pitiably impoverished condition.” 

Mgr. Agius says: 

“Hundreds of parishes are vacant, the whole 
population is Catholic, and entire provinces 
are at the mercy of schismatics [Aglipay] and 
of Protestants who work with a zeal worthy 
of a better cause. It breaks my heart 
to see so many thousands of souls imploring 
for priests, and dying without the sacraments. 

He says he has no money to pay even 
the traveling expenses of priests who 
may come, but he begs for them. It is 
a good work that The Sacred Heart Re- 
view has taken up, to collect $2,000 to 
pay the passage of a few priests. It will 
not do to say that, because the friars have 
proved faithless, we will do nothing for 
the people they have robbed. Both Cath- 
olics and Protestants have an added duty 
to fill up the lack of spiritual service. 
Meanwhile, it might be well for these 
Catholic critics to reread that famous 
Senate Document “No. 190,” 1901, and 
revise their judgment of it. 

A distinguished Benedictine monk 
who has previously defended the Friars 
in the Philippines against the criticisms 
of the Filipinos and the Protestants, is 
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now syndicating a fresh and long de- 
fence of their action in carrying .out of 
the islands the money paid by the United 
States Government for the lands sold by 
them; but this time it is against Amer- 
ican Catholic journals, and really against 
the Pope himself that he defends them. 
His main point is that the Orders, and 
especially the Benedictines, are carrying 
on a large missionary work in various 
parts of the world, and that they need 
this money to support their missionaries 
in China, Japan, etc. But that property 
was given by Filipinos, for the support 
of the Church in the Philippines. The 
Pope promised Mr. Taft that the money 
paid should be used for the Church 
there. The American bishops in the isl- 
ands are making a bitter cry for priests, 
and declare that they have not the money 
even to pay their passage from this coun- 
try. They tell us that churches are fall- 
ing into decay because there is no money 
to repair them, and that the people are 
falling away. It was in answer to this 
appeal that the New England Catholics 
have just sent money to England to pay 
the passage of six or eight priests. Those 
Catholic papers are right which talk bit- 
terly on the subject, as one of them says, 
and the editor who writes it is a parish 
priest : 

“A celebrated French cynic once said that 
if he ever lost his purse he would pray that it 
might not be found by a theologian. If the 
lands and property of the Church ever again 
get in jeopardy thru changes in geese the 
aithful will pray that the title of them may 


not be held by men bound by a vow of holy 


poverty.” 
x] 


Postal Problems 


THE INDEPENDENT has so long advo- 
cated the establishment of parcels post 
and postals savings banks that it is more 
than satisfied with the action of the 
Farmers’ Congress, the Grangers and 
the Farmers’ Clubs in their effort to con- 
centrate action upon these reforms. The 
agricultural press is, we believe, a unit: 
on both questions, and there will cer- 
tainly be a strong pressure brought to 
bear upon legislation during the present 
winter. Altho we shall hardly secure 
the desired object during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, we are nearing success 
with considerable rapidity,. Postal banks 
would almost certainly become a power- 
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ful factor in solving the problem of farm 
help. When hired men can invest their 
money, in absolute safety, and in a bank 
as near as the post office, the temptation 
will be directly away from the saloon 
and from wasteful habits. The class of 
people upon whom the farmer must 
rely for help is of a shifting sort, mostly 
without training in economics, and it 
needs encouragement in the way of 
thrift. A bank book would do these peo- 
ple more good than a course of lectures 
on domestic economy, or an annual term 
at an agricultural college. The man who 
carries a bank book becomes a safer man 
every way and a wiser one. He is in- 
terested in the welfare of society, and 
he is much more likely to get out of the 
mass and become a valuable citizen. 
Savings banks of the sort we advo- 
cate are no longer an experiment. They 
are working exceedingly well in every 
European State, as well as in Canada 
and our own Hawaii. The Austrian 


postal savings banks conduct the busi- 
ness of ordinary banks, as well as that 
of a savings bank. Depositors carry 


checking accounts, and their checks can 
be cashed at any post office in the Em- 
pire. The charge for cashing checks is 
merely nominal, and much of the busi- 
ness is transacted by ledger transfer of 
debit and credit. Taxes are paid thru 
the savings bank, and in the same way 
household bills are disposed of. The 
post office serves also as an agency for 
collecting bills. The bill is sent to a post 
office bank, and the postman presents it 
to the debtor, remitting the money when 
collected. The Austrian system is so 
free and so wide in its application that it 
has become of about equal value to the 
rich and the poor. The whole govern- 
ment banking, parcels post and telegraph 
systems are united in the hands of the 
people; and it is said that any proposi- 
tion to turm them over to capitalists 
“would create a riot.” 

In this country every effort to create 
a parcels post and postal savings bank 
has been met by our express companies 
with the most determined opposition. 
Some of the banks have indulged in the 
fear that savings banks, so generally es- 
tablished, would have a detrimental. ef- 
fect on their institutions. We believe 
that this objection is an error. It is, 
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however, unquestionably true that the 
establishment of parcels posts would 
greatly reduce the profits of express com- 
panies—to the advantage of the people. 
The event cannot be long postponed: 
and it would be far wiser if the express 
companies would adjust themselves to 
the inevitable. The people must and ‘will 
be allowed those privileges which even 
the monarchs and autocrats of Europe 
have not considered it expedient to hin- 
der. It is not pleasant nor tolerable to 
recognize the fact that,.in this free coun- 
try, we are suffering extortion and de- 
barred from privileges which place us in 
the rear of civilized nations. That we 


_ will continue much longer to pay exor- 


bitant rates for public service, on the 
blind belief that private enterprise alone 
can sagely conduct complex business af- 
fairs, is not to be believed. A book or 
package that by mail (government man- 
agement) costs us twelve cents’ postage 
costs about thirty cents by expressage ; a 
package that by mail is charged twenty- 
seven cents, by expressage costs over 
forty. 

The just demands of the American 
people require a parcels post, not only 
greatly below express charges, but much 
below the relative cost of smaller pack- 
ages now passing thru the post office. A 
reduction of rates at least one-third could 
safely and wisely be effected. The 
American rate for parcels—that is. 
fourth-class matter—is one cent for four 
ounces ; but the English rate is six cents 
for the first pound and two cents for 
every after pound. In America the 
weight limit is four pounds, but in Eng- 
land it is eleven pounds. The English 
parcel of four pounds requires. twelve 
cents’ postage, but the American. parcel 
requires one-fourth more. In America 
you cannot send in a parcels post any- 
thing that belongs in first, second or 
third class mail matter; therefore, all 
fourth-class’ packages must be left open 
for examination. The Englishman, on 
the contrary. can seal up his fourth-class 
matter. In this and in other ways our 
domestic system is considerably inferior 
to that of other countries, while our for- 
eign service scarcely exists at all. 

Instead of trying to remedy matters 
and improve the service, the department, 
under the influence of Mr. E. F. Loud, 
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three years ago undertook to secure such 
modifications of existing. statutes as 
would greatly abridge even the privi- 
leges already existing—especially those 
of publishers and the reading public. 
Mr. Loud took his position by saying: 

“Such business as the post office now does 
in carrying fourth class mail,-should be done 
by private enterprise. If I had my way, the 
post office would give no more facilities than 
it does today; it would give fewer.” 

THe INDEPENDENT has already noted 

the appointment of the same Mr. E. F. 
Loud, so long chairman of the House 
Post Office Committee, as our delegate 
to the International Postal Congress, and 
has emphasized its protest. This ap- 
pointment means that the American peo- 
ple are to, be represented substantially by 
the express companies; that the senti- 
ment of the people is to be ignored on 
the questions that are to be discussed, 
or are to be misrepresented. We are glad 
that the granges and other agricultural 
bodies are taking up this matter, and we 
believe their influence will be felt. The 
Central New York Farmers’ Club, at a 
recent meeting, passed this resolution: 
“That in the opinion of the Central New York 
Farmers Club, no more unfit person could have 
been selected, nor one who more thoroly 
misrepresents the sentiments of the American 
people; Resolved farther, that we request 
President Roosevelt to cancel the appointment 
of Mr. Loud, and select in his stead, some per- 
son who justly represents the wishes of the 
people. of the United States; and who may be 
trusted | to advocate vital progress in postal 
service. 
This is not stating the matter too strong- 
ly, for Mr. Loud has openly acknowl- 
edged his position to be that of a reac- 
tionist, and he is understood to be even 
opposed to rural free mail delivery. 

For at least three years the Farmers’ 
National Congress has taken its stand 
very strongly in favor of a parcels post 
and postal savings banks. It has favored 
“broadening the parcels transportation 
facilities of the present postal system by 
increasing its maximum weight and de- 
creasing the charges.” Every one of our 
Postmasters General, with one exception, 
for the last twenty years, has advocated 
both the reforms suggested. It does not 
surprise us that the Manchester Guard- 
ian, one of the ablest papers in England, 
should pronounce our Post Office De- 
partment “inefficient, expensive and far 


behind the times in all ways.” We are 
not only paying for transportation four 
times as much as we should pay, but the 
Department is serving us according to 
the dictation of rivals and reactionists. 
Our hope for progressive action must lie 
very largely in the force of such action 
as can be taken by the people thru agen- 
cies as we have quoted. Now that agri- 
culture is coming to the front and indus- 
trialism is gaining control, such resolu- 
tions become notably significant. The 
fact that postal facilities have been wid- 
ened to include free mail delivery does 
not satisfy the rural population, as it 
should not. It is one of the happy re- 
sults of progress that one forward step 
creates a demand for farther progress. 
In this case THE INDEPENDENT is heart- 
ily with the people. 
2 


Denied over and over 

a again, but never be- 
Wright lieved, Governor- 
General Luke E. Wright really has left 
the Philippines for good, and their good, 
and will be succeeded by Judge Ide, of 
the Philippine Commission, for a few 
months, when Judge Smith, of the same 
Commission, will take his place ; and Gen- 
eral Wright becomes the first Ambassa- 
dor to Japan. This may fairly be un- 
derstood to be the good work of Secre- 
tary Taft in his late visit to those Isl- 
ands. The trouble with Mr. Wright was 
that to him—and he represents the Army 
feeling—a Filipino was'a sort of infe- 
rior “dago,” or “nigger,” not fit to be 
considered and treated as a social equal ; 
and this is the chief cause of the ill- 
will of the Filipinos to Americans. Per- 
sonally they might like the Spaniards, 
with all their bad government, better 
than Americans of the prevalent sort. 
We most sincerely hope that the im- 
pression is correct that Mr. Ide and 
General Smith are not infected with the 
caste taint which General Wright took 
with him from Tennessee. General Smith 
is a Catholic, which may, or may not, 
make him more acceptable to the Fili- 
pinos,. who were Catholics until the 
Aglipay schism withdrew a large part 
of them; as the cleavage of the two is, 
very deep and has to do with very seri- 
ous property questions which General 
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Smith may not find it easy to bridge. 
General Wright goes to a great yellow 
empire, where a richer color is no social 
or official disadvantage, and no indica- 
tion of inferiority, as certain contemptu- 
ous Caucasians have lately learned to 
their sorrow. 


a 


.. One member at least of 
oo Duras ™ the new British Cabinet, 
e Cabinet 

John Burns, who repre- 
sents labor, has made a public address in 
which he says he does not believe in a 
hereditary House of Lords, or in any 
hereditary authority. But that language 
includes the Crown, and that is declared 
to be treason, and all he will be ready to 
say is, If that be treason, make the most 
of it. He also will be opposed to the fur- 
ther introduction of Chinese coolies into 
South Africa. These coolies do not 
come of their own free motion. They 
are brought by the persuasion and prom- 
ises of agents sent by the South African 
Government to get them to take the 
place of other laborers who will not work 
for the living wage and are held bound 
for a period of years. The owners of 
the mines want laborers and will not pay 
enough to invite white workmen, and so 
they have got blacks, by taxing them so 
much and then compelling them to ac- 
cept the work at the low wages, so that 
they can pay their taxes and have some- 
thing left over to buy a wife. But by 
degrees the blacks are getting other and 
better means of securing a living, and 
are unwilling to work in the mines. So 
the late British Cabinet allowed, at the 
urgency of the mine owners, the colony 
to send agents to China, and by glowing 
promises to bring already some forty 
thousand Chinese coolies and many more 
to follow. They replace the negroes, as 
the negroes replaced white laborers. 
Now they are dissatisfied with their 
work and pay, and it is the business of 
the police to arrest them as they run 
away and drive them back to their work 
till their term of service is expired. 
John Burns in his first speech declares 
this system to be the next thing to “ab- 
solute chatteled slavery,” which it cer- 
tainly is. The new Cabinet is not in- 
clined to carry on this system of peon- 


age. 


‘ A new danger of Clericalisn: 
pen na has been discovered ir 
ericalism France, and it is clear thai 
the watch-dogs must be on their guard 
against it. A successor has to be 
chosen to the late distinguished Dr. Op- 
pert, who was Professor of Assyriology 
in the College of France, and one of the 
fathers of this science. The faculty of 
the college, and equally the French 
Academy, have nominated as his suc- 
cessor M. Scheil, the scholar who first 
translated the Code of Hammurabi and 
many other texts found by M. de Mor- 
gan in Susa. In the common order the 
Minister of Public Instruction would ac- 
cordingly appoint M. Scheil; but he is 
Pére Scheil, a Dominican monk ; and the 
Radical journals, which doybtless com- 
mand a profound knowledge of Cunei- 
form learning, have been protesting that 
no monk can be a fit man to teach in the 


College of France; who knows but he 


may convert it into a Clerical order and 
corrupt the youth of France who will 
crowd his lectures to learn from him the 
heresies of Akkadian wedges? Why not 
at once introduce a law that shall for- 
bid a priest to be a scholar, at least of 


Oriental learning, and then our Radical . 


friends may be spared the disgrace of 
seeing Fathers Scheil and Epping and 
Strassmayer defiling the pure well of 
Chaldean lore? Thus only can the flock- 
ing French youth “fly the Babylonian 
woe,” a woe against which Horace 
warned us centuries before Milton: 

“Tu ne quaesieris; scire nefas . . . 
nec Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros” 

Who knows but Pére Scheil may of- 
fend the Government by failing to teach 
that the Holy Virgin is only another 
myth of the Goddess Ishtar ; or may even 
whisper aloud—profane thought—that 
Hiram Abiff was not the hiérophant of 
the holiest of French mysteries? 


ca 


M._ Brunetiéré, editor 
ee ga of the Revue des Deux 

Mondes, is a_ skillful 
writer, but he does not know everything 
in the two worlds. He is a convert to 
Catholicism and was a very earnest op- 
ponent of the abolition of the Concordat. 
He believes that this separation of 
Church and State is a long step to pa- 
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ganism. He says that the great ques- 
tion at’ present is to determine whether 
the civilization of France is to be Chris- 
tian or pagan. That is just the way that 
believers in the old order talked in Con- 


necticut less than a century ago, when . 


Church and State were separated there, 
by the action of all the unbelievers. And 
the unbelievers were right. They had 
justice on their side. But their acts de- 
livered the Church and surprised its 
friends and confounded its enemies. No 
one would now go back to the old way. 
If the Freemasons, as M. Brunetiére 
and his followers declare, have abolished 
the Concordat for the sake of destroying 
the Church, they have made one of Sa- 
tan’s usual blunders. The Church has 
ot its freedom and will find its courage. 
i is ridiculous to see how Catholic jour- 
nals in this free country are lamenting 
that the thing is done in France which 
they rejoice at here. M. Brunetiére’s 


myopia does not allow him to look across 

the Atlantic and find courage. 

world has outgrown paganism. 
J 


The 


One of the weaknesses of 

human nature is to stand 

by a member of one’s 
crowd or family or nation, whether in- 
nocent or guilty. It is thought a point 
of honor, or even of patriotism, to’ stand 
by his country, right or wrong.” We 
have had an example of it in thé court 
martial of students at the Naval Acad- 
emy, where it was regarded as more hon- 
orable to lie than to expose a compan- 
ion’s offense. A very sad case, also in 
the navy, was that which occurred sev- 
eral months ago in the harbor of Can- 
ton, and which has had very sad results. 
A squad of sailors from an American 
man-of-war, while passing over a bridge, 
seized the Chinese business manager of 
an English firm and flung him over-the 
parapet of the bridge, where he was suf- 
focated in the slimy mud of the canal. 
That was bad enough, but nothing fur- 
ther might have happened if the sailors 
had been punished. An inquest was 
held before a Chinese Magistrate and 
the British Consul-General, and com- 
plaint was lodged before the American 
Consul-General; but nothing could be 
done, owing, it was believed, to the un- 
willingness of the American naval offi- 
cers to secure the evidence which would 
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discover the guilty parties. They could 
easily have indicated who the murderers 
were. Of course, the Chinese were very 
much excited and were indignant. If a 
foreigner is killed, they say, sharp pun- 
ishment must follow, but if a Chinese is 
killed that is of.no account. Not simply 
the riot in Canton followed, but this wil- 
ful neglect of those American officers 
has aroused a general hostility to for- 
eigners; and the murder of the Ameri- 
can missionaries at Lienchau, in the 
same province, was the result, probably, 
in part, of this unavenged crime. 
a 

The Filipino Progress Association has 
good names on its list of officers, but it 
seems to be run for other purposes than 
the one designated in its title. It is send- 
ing out a circular asking opinions on a 
resolution presented to Congress re- 
questing the President to open negotia- 
tions with foreign countries for the neu- 
tralization and protection of the Philip- 
pines as soon as the United States 
shall grant them independence. We re- 
gard the proposition as irrational, be- 
cause it tends to make a disturbance in 
the islands, where we want peace. It is 
cowardly because it proposes that we 
shall run away because of fear of trouble 
to ourselves. It is selfish because it 
plans to refuse to benefit the islands and 
to leave them to internal anarchy, where 
we are preparing them for freedom and 


peace. 
at 


Wearegladtohave our attention called 
to the fact that not all the Methodist Ad- 
vocates have been silent, or silenced, as to 
the removal of Professor Mitchell from 
the Divinity School of the Boston Uni- 
versity by the Board of Bishops. The 
Christian Advocates of Cincinnati and 
Pittsburg have discussed freely the ques- 
tion whethe: bishops should have the 
duty thrust upon them of judging heresy. 
The strongest utterance comes from the 
Report of the President of Boston Uni- 
versity, who would have the University 
withdraw its consent to have its teachers 
approved by the Bishops before confir- 
mation. 

ee 

We wait, as the country waits, for 
Judge Calhoun’s report on Venezuela. 
We presume that Congress will call for 


‘it. | 








Insurance 


The Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company and Its 
New Building 
To accommodate its growing business 
the Springfield Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company of Springfield, Mass., of 
which A. W. Damon is president, has 
been obliged to enlarge its quarters frorn 
time to time. The magnificent new 
building which it has just erected has 
proved to be of particular interest to life 
and fire insurance underwriters. The en- 
tire building is devoted to the company’s 

business. 

The Springfield. Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company was chartered by spe- 
cial act of the Massachusetts Legislature 
on April 24, 1849. Business was begun 
on May 31, 1851, in an exceedingly mod- 
est way in two rooms in the City Hotel 
Building, the rental being $100 a year. 
The capital stock was fixed at $150,000, 
which was all paid in within two months 
after the business of the company be- 


gan. The company presently established 
an agency in New York City. In 1859 
the capital stock was doubled. In 1866 
the Legislature made the company’s 
charter perpetual, and the capital was 
further increased to $500,000. The com- 
pany survived the Chicago fire of 1871, 
which was perhaps the most disastrous 
in the history of the world, notwith- 
standing the fact that its losses on this 
account were almost equal to its entire 
capitalization. The Boston fire of 1872, 
following on the heels of the Chicago 
conflagration, was a severe blow to the 
Springfield, and cost it something like a 
quarter of a million dollars. The stock 
was assessed to meet losses in both cases, 
and the Springfield paid all its losses. 
More recently the Baltimore fire cost the 
company $440,000, which, thanks to con- 
servative financiering, the company was 
able to pay not only without assessment, 
but without embarrassment. The Spring- 
field almost from the first day of its busi- 
ness existence has avoided localizing its 
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business, but has reached out to other 
sections of this country, both East and 
West, and has also formed German and 
other alliances abroad. 

The company’s statement, just issued, 
shows total assets of $7,156,532, which 
is an increase over last year’s figures of 
$709,634. The reinsurance reserve of 
the company is now $2,907,227, as 
against $2,630,601 last year. The pre- 
mium receipts in 1905 were $3,788,135, 
or $287,530 in excess of the preceding 
year. The ratio of losses incurred to 


premiums written was 45.47 per cent. 
The company now has a net surplus of 
$2,024,000. 

...-Forrest F. Dryden, third vice- 
president, has been elected second vice- 
president of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, taking the place of 
Edgar B. Ward, resigned. Jacob B. 
Ward, who has been chief counsel for 
the company, is the new third vice-presi- 
dent. The permanent counsel is Rich- 
ard V. Lindabury. He also has been 
elected a director. 


Financial 


Holding Corporations 


THE holding company is not the only 
instrument for building up the great cor- 
porate monopolies of the present time, 
but it is the most usual and most effect- 
ive one among the municipal public serv- 
ice corporations, as well as among the 
grcat interstate railroads and the indus- 
trials. It is used for capitalizing the un- 
earned increment coming to a_ public 
service company as a great city grows in 
population. As fast as the street rail- 
road company’s, or the gas company’s, or 
the electrical company’s earnings thus in- 
crease, its old stock is converted into 
bonds and new stock is issued to repre- 
sent that increment. The new stock is 
sold to the public, with large profits for 
the syndicate managers. Legislative reg- 
ulation of rates is then resisted, on the 
ground that the unfortunate stockholders 
would lose their dividends. The State is 
put into a dilemma between doing justice 
to the public who have made the incre- 
ment, and doing mercy to the ignorant 
stockholders who have invested their 
savings in th@jfmew stock. The profit of 
the promoters cannot be reached: The 
most recent example is the so-called 
Ryan-Belmont merger of the elevated, 
surface and subway lines in the New 
York boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx. It is proposed ‘to inflate enor- 
mously the capitalization of these lines 
by issuing’ bonds and stock of a new 
holding company in return for the stocks 
of the present corporations—themselves 
partly holding companies also. 


It is not generally known to the public 
that such holding corporations are de- 


. vices of the present generation. They 


were regarded by the common law as 
against public policy. The common law 
allowed no corporation to buy the stock 
of another corporation for the purpose of 
control. It allowed no corporation to 
buy the stock of a competitor. The Sher- 
man. Anti-Trust law of 1890 and contem- 
porary State legislation would doubtless 
have prohibited. holding companies if 
they had been then a menace to the com- 
munity ; but they were not, because even 
at that late date it was still impossible to 
create them except by special statute. 
They were first made. possible in New 
York by an amendment inserted in the 


_stock corporation law in 1892. In New . 


Jersey they date from about the same 
time. 

Mr. Shanahan, of Brooklyn, one of the 
leading members of the New York As- 
sembly, has introduced a bill to modify 
this amendment of 1892,'so that it shall 
not pérmit holding companies to ‘hold 
the stock of public service. corporations. 


- His bill makes it unlawful for any other 
‘ corporation to hold, directly or indirectly, 


more than $100,000 in par value; or 10 
per cent. of the total outstariding amount, 
of the stock of any public service corpo- 
ration operating in the State.of New 
York. . The bill forfeits to the State all 
stock acquired in violation of its provi- 
sions. If this bill passes: it will be the 
first serious setback to the evil of over- 
capitalization, and will make the forma- 
tion of great traction and lighting com- 
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binations as difficult as it was before the 


year 1892. It will do this by applying 
a scientific remedy; not, as is the case 
with so much anti-Trust legislation, by 
attempting to curb natural processes of 
development, but by taking away from 
the corporate promoter a purely artificial 
contrivance which his astuteness has pro- 
cured from the legislatures of the last 
decade. There is nothing natural or 
wholesome about a law which permits 
one corporation to hold the stock of an- 
other, which in turn holds the stock of 
a third. Such contrivances are indeed 
‘effective agents of concealment, by which 
profits or losses can be hidden from the 
public and from the stockholders, for the 
enrichment of insiders and of syndicates. 
But the general opinion of conservative 
business men condemns them. 
e 

DECEMBER’S output of pig iron was 
2,052,397 tons, making a total of 22,600,- 
000 for the year. 

....George J. Baumann, cashier, has 
been appointed vice-president of the New 
Amsterdam National Bank. 

....1t is announced that the local tele- 
phone rates at pay stations in the several 
boroughs of New York city will be re- 
duced from 10 cents to 5 cents not later 
than July 1. 

....-1n 26 of the principal cities of the 
United States last year permits were 
taken out for the construction of build- 
ings representing a cost of $528,186,000, 
or a gain of 40 per cent. over the total 
in 1904. La 

....-Among .the indications of pros- 
perity in this country last year was the 
importation of more than $36,000,000 
worth of diamonds, the highest value in 
any previous year having $28,500,- 
000, in 1903. seis 

....Maurice H. Ewer, assistant cash- 
ier, was last week appointed cashier of 
the National Park Bank of New York, 
of which Richard Delafield is president. 
Mr. Ewer, in addition to his banking ex- 
perience in New York and Boston, was 
for several years assistant bank examiner 
in Massachusetts. 

.... According to a report recently is- 
. sued by the Government; there were 
534,000 miles of railway in the world in 
1904, and 211,074 miles in the United 
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States. Other countries having more 
than 20,000 miles were as follows: Euro- 
pean Russia, 35,323; Germany, 32,967 ; 
France, 28,102; India, 26,950; Austria- 
Hungary, 24,120; Great Britain, 22,634. 

....-At the annual meeting, on the 
8th, of the American Graphophone Com- 
pany, of which the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company is the sole sales agent, 
the capital stock was increased to $10,- 
000,000 and the par value of shares was 
raised to $100. Since 1895 the com- 
pany’s assets have grown from less than 
$700,000 to nearly $6,500,000, and its 
working capital from $40,000 to nearly 
$3,500,000. 

....Attempts are still being made to 
establish a competing telephone company 
in this city. It will be recalled that the 
Merchants’ Association last year, after 
a thoro investigation, induced the exist- 
ing company to make a reduction of rates 
amounting to $1,525,000 per annum in 
revenue. It also declared, after careful 
inquiry in other large cities, that tele- 
phone competition in such cities was not 
beneficial to the public. This is our own 
opinion. Duplication of telephone sys- 
tems is an economic waste. The best 
telephone service is that which is fur- 
nished by one centralized system, subject 
to municipal supervision, and to reason- 
able control in the public interest. 

....Mr. Thomas W. Mulry has been 
elected president of the Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank. He succeeds James 
McMahon, who retires after a service of 
fourteen years. Mr. Mulry is promi- 
nent in Catholic circles. He is president 
of the Superior Council of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society and a member of 
the Central Council of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society. He also holds the 
office of first vice-president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Chagities and Cor- 
rection, besides being on the hoards of 
many charitable institutions, Catholic as 
well as civic. Mr. Mulry is a director 
in the Guardian Trust Company, the 
Prudential Real Estate Corporation, and 
the United States Title Guaranty and In- 
demnity Company. 


....Dividends announced: 

Atch, Top. & S. F. R’way, Debenture 
Bonds, Series D, payable February rst. 

Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way, Debenture 4s, 


Coupon No. 8, payable February ist. 
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Incorporated 1832 Charter Perpetual 


County Fire 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 


Statement December 3lst, 1905. 
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N. 
oRgRGiE I. GORHAM, Manager, Northwestern Departmte‘n 
eneapelie, Minn. 
M er, Baltimore, 
é: a BAILEY, Special Aecnt, Middle eet, “Cincinnati, O. 


WEED & KENNEDY, Metropolitan District Managers, 
29-31 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 


3" 3 4” 


Investors soak a ttle larger return on their 
money than 3 or 4, while being assured that their 
savings are in safe, careful hands, will be inter- 
ested in the ‘‘Certificate’’ Plan devised, simplified 
and perfected as a result of wide experience by the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 


Established 12 years, our business has steadily 
progressed, and during this time our Company has 
earned a reputation for reliability and prompt on 
ing not surpassed by any institution of its kind. 
Our business is conducted under the supervision of 
the New York Banking Department, by whom it is 
examined each year. 


We have never paid less than 5% 
yee year on savings entrusted to our care, distribu- 

ing to holders of our certificates profits amounting 
to nearly three-quarters of a million dollars, while 
materi adding to our surplus. 

Our business is conducted under 

WEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 

by whom it is examined each year. 


Your tocn®® 5% Per Year. 


for every day in our care. 

Remitted semi-annually or compounded. 

Your money always subject to your control if de- 
sired for other purposes. Start any time—with- 
draw at your pleasure. 

Full particulars with letters of endorsement re- 
ceived from all over the ie will 
be sent to anyone interested. WRITE 
TO-DAY. 
Assets - - «+ «+ © $1,750,000 
Surplusand Profits - $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO, 


19 Times Bidg., New York City 































LATHAM 
ALEXANDER & CO, 
BANKERS 
Nos. 16 and 18 Wall Street 


NEW YORK 


Conduct a General 
Banking Business 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 





Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received on favorable terms 
and Interest allowed on Daily Balances, 
subject to check at sight. 









‘(Established 1870.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


W hooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh, 


Conjidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 
are assured at Once. resolene is a Boon to 

Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Geass Sected 5 = ® sis 


Cresolene  Antisep- 
tic Throat Tablets for 
| A theirritated throat, at 
your druggist orfrom 
us. 10c. in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 

180 Fulton 8t., N. ¥. 
Leeming-Miles Bldg. = 

Montreal, Canada. 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 





NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD. 


The annual statement of the National Fire In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Conn., of which 
Judge James Nichols is President, shows gross 
assets of $7,304,959, which is a gain of $220, 
972 over last year’s figures. The company’s 
net surplus has been increased from $1,671,227 
to $2,314,305. The surplus to policyholders 
is now $3,314,305. Last year it was $2,671,227. 


COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The County Fire Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, of which Charles R. Peck is 
President, in its statement under date of De- 
cember 31st, 1905, shows cash assets of $1,030,- 

The company’s net surplus is $223,419. 
The capital of this company is $400,000. Weed 
& Kennedy represent this company in New 
York. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The statement of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conn., of which Mr. 
Sylvester C. Dunham is President, shows total 
assets’ of $48,960,079, an increase over last 
year’s figures of $4,503,101. The company’s 
record for 1905 is a remarkably good one. 
Some of the more interesting items in the 
statement are as follows: 

Total cash income 

Increase in cash income 

Increase in assets 

Increase in surplus to policyholders 

New Life Insurance paid for...... 

Increase in Reserve Funds to pro- 
tect policyholders 

Paid to policyholders 

The number of accident claims paid during 
1905 was 451,000. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
The sixtieth annual report of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worcester, Mass., of which Col. 
A. Somape Bullock is the President, shows 
total gross assets of $27,303,305, which is a 
in of $1,845,376 over last year’s figures. On 
_ nl Ist, 1906, this company had 44,715 
policies in force. A year ago the number was 
41,097. The total amount of this company’s 
binding insurance now outstanding is $114,- 
423,061. The surplus, according to the Massa- 
chusetts standard, is now $2,643,783, as against 
$2,552,377 last year. The business of this com- 
pany has been larger than in any previous 
year, and the detailed figures entering into the 
report issued by it have been carefully audited 
and certified by a committee made up of 
Charles A. Chase, President of the Worcester 
County Institution for Savings; James P. 
Hamilton, President of the orcester Na- 
tional Bank, and A. H. Stone, Cashier of the 
Mechanics National Bank. Thomas H. Gage 
is Vice President of the State Mutual, Henry 
M. Witter is Secretary, and Burton H, Wright 
is Superintendent of Agencies. 


— 


20,604,310 





CASUALTY COMPANY OF AMERICA. 

The Casualty Company of America, of which 
Robert B. Armstrong, formerly Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United States. 
is President, in its statement, just issued, shows 
assets of $1,597,019. This is an increase of 
$364,919 over last year’s figures. “The com- 
pany’s reserve for. reinsurance, as required by 
the New York Insurance Department, is now 
$524,450. The company’s capital and surplus 
is $709,928. The increase in net surplus ‘over 
last year’s figures is $46,357. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Provident Life and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, whose President, Samuel R. 
Shipley, is about to retire, after a forty. years’ 
service with the company he organized, in the 
last statement to be issued under his control, 
shows total assets of $58,696,148, ‘exclusive of 
trust funds, or an increase of $3,231,358 over 
last year’s figures. During 1905 this company 
issued 7,821 policies, representing insurance of 
$20,050,428. The total amount of insurance now 
carried by this company is $177,778,748. The 
surplus. is $8,495,933. Joseph Ashbrook is 
manager of the company’s Insurance Depart- 
ment. 





READING NOTICES 


THE AUTOMOBILE SHOW. 

The annual automobile exhibition in this city for 
1906, which closed on Saturday last, was superior in 
every way to the similar exhibitions which have pre- 
ceded it. In point of size the 1906 exhibition has not 
before been equalled, much less surpassed. More atten- 
tion was attracted by the motor cars exhibited than ever 
before because the time when automobiles were merely 
toys has long since gone by. Step by step. these horseless 
carriages are making places for themselves that can never 
be taken from them. The hazards that have been signi- 
fied by these cars are fast passing and the perfect car, 
easily controlled and which will not require half time in 
the repair > will soon be a reality. 

The standard car is: now a four-cylinder touring car of 
twenty-four to twenty-eight. horse-power, which weighs 
from 2,090 to 2,200 pounds, or. a thirty to thirty-five 
horse-power machine sone Son 2,200 to 2,400 pounds. 
_ Because of the large nu of admirable cars shown 
it is impossible to mention in detail all of those on ex- 
hibition. The latest production of the ox, known as 
Model G, is a four-cylinder type. It runs from thirty- 
five to forty horse-power and seats seven sons. The 
makers claim for this car that it embodies all that is best 
in modern automobile ergineering. _The Peerless Car, 
which holds all the worid’s track records from one to 
fifty miles, has a Model 14, for 1906. One of these cars 
made a one thousand-mile run, January 1-3, of the pres- 
ent year, over hilly country roads, about age pn 
without stopping the motor and without a single adjust- 
ment. This was truly a remarkable record and will com- 
mend itself to motorists who have been slaves to the re- 
pair sho E 

The Columbia shows some new types, among which 
may be named the Brougham, Landaulet, Hansom and 
— Victoria. : The Runabotit and the Victoria-phacton, 

by the manufacturer of the Columbia, have been 
greatly improved. The Northern cars are made both in 
two and four-cylinder cars. The noiseless operation of 
the Silent Northern two-cylinder, twenty horse-power car, 
its freedom from vibration and dust, its easy riding 
qualities and its great strength make it preéminently the 
medium-priced American car for American roads. 

The Peerless Green Dragon has a great reputation as a 
racing car, and makers are now applying the skill 
they have acquired in producing racing machiries to the 
manufacture of touring cars. ¢ Green Dragon car cat- 
ries four cyli 
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The 1906 Rambler is made in two models numbered 
14 and 15, respectively. These are both high-power tour- 
ing cars and embody all the latest ideas in structural de- 
sign. The crudities and complications that found their 
way into the earlier construction of four-cylinder cars 
have in these new cars been eliminated. 

The Baker Electrics are the aristocrats of motordom. 
The manufacturers are showing a wider range of styles 
than ever before in these superb machines. 


H, B, CLAFLIN COMPANY 
The H. B. Claflin Company report that thenet earnings 
for the past six months not only exceeded 1904 by nearly 
60%, but were the largest since 1899. In the semi-annual 
statement for the six months ending December 31, 1906" 
and the two previous years the income account is as 
follows: 


Net earnings. . 
First preferred interest... 





Surplus 


The most attractive calendar we have received this year 
is one sent out by The Harrington & Richardson Arms 
Company, Worcester, Mass. The workmanship is of the 
highest character, and every detail is carried out to per- 
fection. _We~believe copies of this calendar will be sent 
to any ot our ~eaders addressing: The Harrington & 
Richardson Arms Company,’ Worcester, Mass. 


HOTELS 
ST. DENIS 


—AND— 


MARTINIQUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY and 33d ST. 
Entrance on 88d St. 

A modern sixteen story fireproof building, 
has just been leased us, and you wi 
find the same refinement, home comfort and 
good living that have made the St. Denis 
(Broadway and Eleventh Street) pi gad 
lar. Single rooms $1.50 per day up. 
Euro lan. Rooms with bath, $2.50 
up. Table d’hote breakfast, fifty cents. 


WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. 


SPATENTS. thet PROTECT 


B.S. &A. B. LACEY, Wa 0 























Earning 
Power 
of Brain 


Depends upon everyday food to renew 
the loss of yesterday. 


You can't make a keen, bright 
“thinker” from badly selected food. 


There are certain elements in the 
field grains that Uld Dame Nature 
must have to build good, strong, work- 
ing grey matter in brain and nerve 
centres. 


These things are scientifically incor- 
— in the world famous Brain 


GRAPE-NUTS 


se There's a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich, U.S. A. 


Will You Try the Battle 
Creek Life for 30 Days? 





Will You‘Eat the Foods and Live 
the Life Our Experts Recommend ? 


Do You Really Want to Be Perfectly Well? 


Tell us then if you are ailing or if in good health that 
you wish to remain so. 


Let us send you our book. It is very interesting. The 
life it recommends you can live in yourown home. You 
ought to read about it. 


Nowhere else are so many specialists studying this one 
thing alone-how to get well and how to s¢ay well. No 
organization anywhere has been so successful. None 
other is so near the truth. And the basis of all this is. 
right food—right living—keeping the stomach right. 


All this we explain in our book. Explain clearly— 
logically —interestingly, so that you may understand. 
Isn’t it worth the mere effort of writing us simply to. 
know? Won't you ask for our book t»-day? Address. 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., Dept. C2, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 
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is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1906—the most beauti- 
‘\-ful and instructive horticultural pensneion of the day— 
186 pages—700 engravings—7 su colored 

7 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


: To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the fullowing liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


ev ho will state where this advertisement was seen and who 
enciove Ten Cents (in somes), we will mail the catalogue, and also send free 
** Henderson ’’ Col 


of charge, our famous 50-Cent 


ing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fan 


of seeds, contuin- 
Pansies, mixedy 


Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's New York Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato 
and White Tipped Scarlet Radish; im acoupon envelope, which, when em 


and returned, will be 


as a 25-cent cash payment on any order 


amounting to $1.00 and upward, 
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DIVIDENDS 
THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE | THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
dt thee See CITY OF NEW YORK. 


hg 

The principal of Series I D, Pine ” Atchison, “Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway pe ey FOUR. PER CENT. SERIAL 
DEBENTURE BON ‘© million five hundred thousand 
dollars ($2,500,000), due February 1, 1906, will be paid 
on and after February 1, 1906, upon presentation at the 
oe of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York 


OUPON NO. 8 SHOULD BE DETACHED AND SEP- 
ARATELY ies a Ra.% PAYMENT 
NER, Assistant ‘Treasurer. 
New York, Pa fo eT 





THE ATCHIOON. TOPEKA AND. SANTA FE 
LWAY COMPAN 
orn No. 8, — February 1, 1906, oe: The Atchison, 
a and Santa Fe Railwa Company FOUR PER CENT. 
aE TAL cag ye BON will be paid on and after 
February 1 resentation at the office of the 
Company, No. 5 @ Nassau, Sect, a" York City. 
‘ER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, January ior st 





Office of the 
PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


N.-Y., January 15, 1906. 
9TH DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors eae this day “declared a Erion of 
TWENTY PER CENT. (20%), FIVE PER bong 
a of the Com; Street, 
PER PER OENT. 0%) ¢ steer lee IVE PER op hie date ty 4 
on " ¢ (6%) on Ji 
EER OENT. ) on Cote lst next. bas ” 
OSTER, Secr etary. 











Relieve inflammation of the 
throat caused by cold or 


catarrh. Contain nothing injurious, 





New York, January lith, 1906. 
At the annual meeting of the Stockholders of this Bank, 
held January 9th, 1906, the following named gentlemen 
were unanimously re-elected Directors: 
J. Edward Simmons, Robert. W. Stuart, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Richard T. Wilson, 
Charles Stewart Smith, 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, 
Mr. J. Edward Simmons was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent and Mr. James G. Cannon was unanimously re-elected 
Vice President: CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 


January 16, 1906. 
att the regular mee’ of the Board of Directors of this 
held » Mr. Maurice H. Ewer was unanimous 
appotated Cashier to fill the vacancy caused by the deat 


Mr. Edward J. Baldwin. 
RICHARD DELAFI4LD, President. 


SAR ATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 








Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, New York 
BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of THE 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 3% cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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1875 


THE MIDDLESEX | 


Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 








Loaas upon Real Estate 30th YEAR 
34 YEARS &i\e‘teste> 


IOWA FARM LOAN MORTGAGES 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Home Established 1871 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. Iowa Falls, lowa. 












y “Tip-Top” is 4 
best and cheakads device for making 
—— from Wen aclesewend Obocmietl toe 
written original, we will com- 
plete duplicator size, without de- 
ye on ten (10) —¢ 


Price $7.50 less trade bye 

F count of 33 1-3 per cent., or net 
HE FELIX 0. DAUS Susassasee oo. 

Daus autitinn. aaa John Street - - Wew York City 


, INSURANCE 
1861 THE 1906 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


Assets, January 1,1905, . . $37,071,297.57 

Liabilities, 7 ©. « « ec §$3,9790,674.34 

Surplus, “Dee gee Fat Bal) 3,300,623.03 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policyholder. 

NEW YORK OFFICE; Empire Bidg., 71 Broadway 
FO. J. WIGHT, Manager of Agents fer Southern Hew York 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G, BULLOCK, President 
January ote 1906 















ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, P $21 600.889.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2, 643,782.60 
policy, we 


Cash surrender values stated in eve 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ¥. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent 





Reasons Why 
San Luis Is the Best Buy 
Among the Coppers 


1. The property is in one of the best mineralized dis- 
tricts of the world. 

2. It is by far the largest property in the district and 
one of the largest mineral properties in the world. 

3. The grade of the copper ore is .as high as in any 
of the copper properties. 

4. There is enough gold and silver in the ores to pay 
the entire cost of production, leaving the copper as a by- 
product, costing nothing. 

5. More than a million dollars in cold cash has been 
spent in the.development and equipment of the property. 

6. More than 200,000 tons of ore are already in actual 
sight—on the dump or marked out and ready to take 
down in the mine. 

7. The development work which is progressing steadily, 
is steadily showing still larger and larger ore bodies, and 
more and more ore is being marked out and made ready 
to take down. There is seemingly no limit to the ore 
which our generation is likely to reach. 

8. The Company is already producing, earning -hand- 
somely and paying dividends. 

9. The outlook for future dividends is not excelled by 
any copper producer on the continent. 

10. The Company has the smallest capitalization of any 
of the great copper producers. 

11, The management of the company is unexcelled. It 
has won the approval and excited the admiration of all ob- 
servers. Efficiency is combined with economy in a remark- 
able degree. : 

12. The price of the stock is still very low compared 
with its value. . It is sure to continue to rise steadily in 
the future, as its merits become better and better known. 


San Luis Mining Company 


27 William Street NEW YORK 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 





—low cost, large indemnit y—as best 


adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


T. L. at sup rt President 
346 Broadway - ° New York 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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OF NEW YORK 


AS an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its 

policy con'racts. It was the first company 
to introduce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEATURE 


THE POLIGY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 


The Boast 
of the String 


‘*In a noose I can cause death, in a 
knot about a severed artery I can prevent 
it. Yet simply a string.” Have you your 
life insurance wound with the string of 
security? Better. It’s a simple matter— 
rightly done. 

The Wiasbington Life Insurance Co. 
$obn Tatlock, President 
Quote Tou INDEPENDENT. 


THE 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD - - - MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1851 


The definite surrender values in cash, "ONE 
pees by the MASSACHU: Users ” Ni N-FORVEITURE 








desirable Cpe d r the raged ana t the nt. 
For circulars an ces didress 2 


JOHN H. ROBINSON 
General Agent and Manager for New York and New Jersey 
263 BroApway, Con. Murray St., New York 





1850 THE : 1906 


| united States Life Insurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = = = = President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM, -_ - + Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, ~ Prest. Title enebatcs 6 Tract Co, 
WM. H. PORTER, - - -° - ~~ Prest. Chem, Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with 
this Company for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addition to first 
year’s commission, a renewal interest insuring 
an income for the future. Address the Com- 
pany at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








$8,686,126.25 
orms of Life an pe pemy Policies issued. 


GASH distributions paid « = 1 pa 
Every policy endorsed cash surrender an 
 Inaananes velnes to watch he apuped te Galtttes by the 


usetts Statute. 
Pamphiets, rates, and values for sent application te 
the Company’s Office. ties = 


Bean}. F. Stevens, Peest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Ternee, Asst. Sed’ y 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Bnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES. AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the vear, thereby reducing the cost of 


insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 
with the Charter. : 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 94 Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 8d Vice-Pre*’t 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY y 
J 8 AY Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. J 906 


Incorporated 1849. Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL - - - - $2,000,000 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1906 





ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items - $500,266.93 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Tientmission 664,524.95 
Rents and Accrued Interest - - - - 48,254.84 
Real Estate Unincumbered - - 477,000.00 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) - 512,270.00 
Loans on Collateral Security - 6,050.00 

Bank Stocks Market Value 864,840.00 | 
Railroad Stocks " ze 2,510,325,00 
Miscellaneous Stocks 502,500.00 
Railroad Bonds 809,500.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds 261,000.00 


TOTAL ASSETS $7,156,531.72 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL STOCK - - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance eo i eg ee - 2,907,226.85 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims. - -  - _ 225,304.47 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $5,132,531.32 


NET SURPLUS - $2,024,000.40 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS $4,024,000.40 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION - $36,129,703.52 


A. W. DAMON, President. W. J. MACKAY, Secretary. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-President. F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 
A. J. HARDING, Manager. 
A. F. DEAN, Assistant Manager. _W. A. BLODGETT, 24 Assistant Manager. 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. JOHN C. DORNIN, 2d Assistant Manager, 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States 
Ein 
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